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Education 





SHERBORNE SCHOOL. 


N Examination for Entrance Scholarships, 

open to Boys under 15 (on June 1), will be 

held on June 5, 6, 7, Further information can 

be obtained from the Rev. the Headmaster, School 
House, Sherborne, Dorset. 





ROYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT 
BRITAIN. 
Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W. 





Tuesday next, February 12, at three o’clock, 
Professor WILLIAM StTirRLinGc, M.D., LL.D., 
D.Sc., first of Six Lectures on ‘The Visual 
Apparatus of Man and Animals.”” One Guinea the 
Course, 

Thursday, February 14, at three o’clock, 
Atrrep HarkEr, Esq., M.A., F.R.S., first of Two 
Lectures on ‘‘ The Minute Structure of Igneous 
Rocks and their Significance.”” Half a Guinea. 

Saturday, February 16, at three o’clock, Pro- 
fessor JosEPH JOHN THOMSON, first of Six Lectures 
on “Rontgen, Cathode, and Positive Rays.” 








Typewriting 





UTHORS’ MSS., od. per 1000 words, Ser- 

mons, Plays, and all kinds carefully typed 

at home (Remington), Good paper. Orders 

promptly executed. Duplicating from 3s. 6d. per 

100 copies. — M. L. L., 18 Edgeley Road, Clapham, 
S.W. 





YPEWRITING, INDEXING, PROOF 

READING.—Lady (educatedand experienced) 
undertakes all branches of above. Accuracy ; 
promptitude. Highest testimonials. Terms on 
application.—Miss Foot, 48 Digby Mansions, 
Hammersmith. 





M S TYPED with care, 8d. per 1000 words. 

+ Circulars duplicated from f2s. 6d. per 
100 (testimonials).\—Mrs. Jackson, 55 Rosebery 
Square Buildings, Rosebery Avenue, E.C. 





YPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS. of every 
description typewritten with promptness and 
accuracy at 7d. per 1000 words. Envelope address- 
ing ond. duplicating circulars at lowest terms. 
Specimens and testimonials on application.—Miss 
— 56 Boroughgate, Appleby, Westmor- 





‘P YPEWRITING promptly and accurately 

done. rod. per 1000 words. Specimens 

and references.—Address, Miss Messer, The 
, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, S.W. 








Art 
AMILY PORTRAITS, PICTURES, and 
MINIATURES Copied in Oil or Water- 


Colours, or Etched on Copper.-—H. Gorrgy, 3 The 
os, Melbourne Road, Bushey, Herts. 











IGNORINA CIMINO, D.S.R.A. of 

Florence (Pianoforte and Italian), Member 

of Polytechnic Teaching Staff, is open to receive 
or visit pupils.—‘* Coloma,” West Croydon, 








Books for Sale. 





ANDREA MANTEGNA, by Paul Kristeller. 

English Edition by S. A. Strong, M.A., 26 
plates and 162 text illustrations, 4to, buckram extra. 
Publisher, Longmans, 1go1, at 7os. net, offered for 
22s. 6d.— WALKER, 37 Briggate, Leeds. 





HE EDINBURGH ENCYCLOPAEDIA, 

conducted by Sir David Brewster. 18 vols, 

4to, half calf, 1830, 30s.—W. E. GouLpEn, 5 St. 
Paul’s, Canterbury. 





Oem Editions of Modern Authors, including 

Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth ; 
Books illustrated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, 
Rowlandson, Leech, etc. The largest and choicest 
Collection offered for Sale in the World. Catalogues 
issued and sent post free on application. Books 
Bought.—WaLTER T. SPENCER, 27 New Oxford 
Street, London, W.C. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT IN 
MODERN SPEECH. 


By the late 
R. F. WEYMOUTH, M.A., D.Lir. 


Edited by 
E. HAMPDEN-COOK, M.A., Sandbach. 
Ont sateen ages wt tne Sa 
28. 6d. net; blue leather, eile edges, 48. net. 
Lonpon: J, CLARKE & CO. 














HE BOOKSELLERS’ 
INSTITUTION. 


PROVIDENT 


Founded 1837. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 


Invested Capital £30,000. 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 


Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 


A young man or woman of twenty-five can invest the 
sum of Twenty Guineas (or its equivalent by Instal- 
ments) and obtain the right to participate in the following 
advantages : 

FIRST. Freedom from want in time of Adversity as 
long as need exists. 

SECOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 

THIRD. Medical advice by eminent Physicians and 


Surgeons. 

FOURTH. A Cottage in the Country (Abbots Langley 
Hertfordshire) for aged Members, with garden produce, 
coal, and medical attendance free, in addition to an 
annuity. 

FIFTH. A furnished house in the same Retreat at 
Abbots Langley for the use of Members and their 
families for holidays or during convalescence. 

SIXTH. A contribution towards Funeral expense 
when it is needed 

SEVENTH. All these are available not for Members 
only, but also for their wives or widows and young 
children. 

EIGHTH. The payment of the subscriptions confers 
an absolute right to these benefits im all cases of need. 

For further information apply to the Secretary Mr 
GEORGE LARNER, 28 Paternoster Row E.C. 





Publishers’ Media. 


THE SPHERE 
{6d,. Weekly. 
A Literary Letter by C. K. S. 
appears each Week. 


Also List of Books Received. 





SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR 
PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Office: Great New Street, E.C. 


THE PALL MALL GAZETTE 
10, 12, 14, and 16 Pages Daily. 





Tue EveninGc Paper or THE EpucaTEp Man 
AND His Famity. 
Famous for its brilliant Reviews of current 
Literature, and without doubt the best 
Evening Paper in the Kingdom for Pub- 
lishers’ Announcements. - 


Special Columns for New Books. 


Next to Literary Matter every Day. 
Orrices: Newton Street, Hotsorn, Lonpon, W.C. 





The Best, Brightest, and most Interesting Paper. 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE 
10 or 12 Pages Daily. 


PoruLar FEATURES ARE:— 
The Reviews of Books and Literary Notes 
Full Resume of the Principal Musical, Art 
and Dramatic Events. 


Science and Art Specially dealt with. 


Fullest Reports of All Current Events and Special 
Telegrams from Correspondents Everywhere . 





THE LIVERPOOL COURIER 
ESTABLISHED 1808. DAILY/AND WEEKLY. 


The ‘‘ Liverpool Courier” is a first-class newspaper 
having a very large circulation in Lancashire, 
Cheshire, and North Wales. 


SPECIAL PUBLISHERS’ PAGE EVERY FRIDAY 





THE WESTERN MORNING NEWS 


Is the most widely circulating paper in the 
four Western Counties. 


Lonpon Private WirE OFFICE: 
47 FLEET STREET, E.C. 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ PLymouTHism, Lonpon.” 
Telephone No. : 165 Hotsorn. 








Hotel 





BERYSTWYTH.— THE QUEEN’S 
HOTEL.—First class, facing the sea and 
sheltered from the North-East ds. Terms 
moderate. Tariff on application.—W, H, Paar, 
Proprietor, 
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ETCHINGS OF 
WILLIAM STRANG 


A.R.A. 


CONTAINING FORTY-EIGHT ILLUSTRATIONS, 

MOSTLY FULL-PAGE, INCLUDING PORTRAITS 

OF RUDYARD KIPLING, LORD TENNYSON, 
WILLIAM SHARP, ETC. 


Several of the Illustrations are tastefully | 
mounted in harmony with the tints 
in which they are printed. 


Paper Boards, Vellum Back, 7/6 net; post free, 7/10 


“This beautiful volume of reproductions.”—DaiLy News. 
“ The book can be heartily recommended.”—-MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 
“ A delightful volume.”—Dalty Malt. 
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Neto and Important Publication 


HOUSES 


AND 


GARDENS 


By H. M. BAILLIE SCOTT 


Over 200 Illustrations in Black and White and 
17 in Colours 


Art Linen, Medium 4to, 31/6 net ; post free, 32/- 


In “ Houses and Gardens,” Mr. Baillie Scott 
advances principles of house planning which 
should be studied by all who, dissatisfied with 
the modern suburban villa, wish to obtain 
a house or cottage which shall be a real 
home adapted to meet the actual needs of 
the daily life of its occupants, physical and 
psychical, instead of subscribing to the un- 
worthy ideals of the house agent and the 
jerry builder as expressed in the modern 
villa residence. 








— TIEN 











GEO. NEWNES, Ltd., Southampton Street, London, W.C. 
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UNIVERSAL RUSKIN. 


l/- a Volume. 


A Publishing Enterprise in 
the Spirit of the Times. 


£4000 A YEAR. 


JOHN RUSKIN, Critical and Social Philo. 
sopher, was born in 1819, and died in 1900. His 
yy books were written between 1840, when 

e first made Turner’s acquaintance, and 1871, 
when he founded the Guild of St. George. 

The Copyright in his chief books, under 5 and 
6 Vict. ch. 45 (Copyright Act, 1842), has now 
expired, and the opportunity arises of publishing 
these works at a price bearing a fair ratio to the 
costs of production. 

Ruskin’s own method of publication, which has 
hitherto been protected by the Act, was prohibi- 
tive to large sales. Mr. PFREDERIC 
HARRISON explains it in his John 
Ruskin (‘ English Men of Letters,’”’ Macmillan, 
p. 168): “Ruskin had long complained of the 
methods employed in the book-trade by publishers” 
and booksellers, and the business rules and under- 
standing in use; and, with characteristic self-will, 
he resolved to be his own publisher and bookseller, 
. . . For many years the whole of Ruskin’s works 
were issued from Orpington on these terms, at the 
very high prices of Thirteen Shillings 
unbound for Ordinary Volumes, the 
Zllustrated Volumes at Twenty-two 
Shillings and Sixpence... . We are 
told that for many years the profits of Mr, Ruskin’s 
complete works amounted on an average to £4000 
per annum.” 

Owing to the lapse of copyright, Ruskin’s 
works are released from this tax of 
£4000 a year. This annual income earned 
by Ruskin and his assigns now reverts to the 
public, and is available for distribution 
in the form of Cheap Editions of Kuskin’s Works. 

Messrs. GEORGE ROUTLEDGE 
and SONS have accordingly the pleasure to 
announce the publication this day of a Uniform 
Edition of these works under the collective 
tite of THE UNIVERSAL RUSKIN 
at the price of 1s, met a volume—bound in art- 
vellum, cloth, with a graceful gilt-back design, 
printed on superfine paper, in bold and attractive 
type, and containing all the Original 
Coloured and Plain Piates, Illustra- 
tions, and Etchings, reproduced through- 
out on a Super-Calendared Art Paper. The 
volumes are also issued in a Royal-blue Leather 
binding at 1s. 6d. net, and in Olive-green Lamb- 
skin at 2s. net. 


The First Vols. of this Edition are as follows: 
MODERN PAINTERS. 5 vols., 


316 Illustrations, 5s. net. 


THE STONES OF VENICE. 


3 vols. 173 Illustrations, 3s. net. 


LECTURES ON ARCHITEC- 
TURE AND PAINTING. 23 


Illustrations, 1s. net, 


THE TWO PATHS. 2 Illustra- 


tions, 1s, net. 


THE POLITICAL ECONOMY 
OF ART (A Joy for Ever). 


Is, net. 


THE SEVEN LAMPS OF AR- 
CHITECTURE. 14 Illustra- 


tions, 1s, net, 


UNTO THIS LAST. 1s. net. 

THE ELEMENTS OF DRAW- 
ING. 48 Illustrations. 1s. net. 

SELECTIONS FROM HIS 
WRITINGS. | 1s. net. 


Every Book is supplied with an Index, and ro pains have 
been spared to make the SHILLING UNIVERSAL 
RUSKIN worthy of the author and the occasion. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Ltp, ' 
Broadway House, E.C, 
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THE LITERARY WEEK 


It was, we think, Ruskin who once recommended that 
children should be turned out to graze in a library, read- 
ing whatever of the classics appealed to them without any 
regard to the so-called purity or impurity of the works. 
This does not seem to be the idea of Mrs, R. L. Devon- 
shire, who in the February number of the National Review 
draws up lists of “French Books for our Daughters.” 
She classifies them under three headings : 

(1) Books suitable for children under twelve. 

(2) Bocks suitable for young people and children over twelve. 

(3) Novels, which grown-up people, as well as young girls, can 
enjoy. 
First, however, she gives a list of the classical works of 
French literature, many of which were the abomination 
of our childhood, such as ‘‘Corneille” and “ Racine.” 
A love of Moliére survived even the inclusion in such a 
list as this. But if all children were to be forced to read 
Montaigne’s essays, and Descartes’ ‘‘Discours sur la 
Méthode,’ and the sentimentalism of Lamartine’s ‘* Médi- 
tations Poétiques ’’ along with a number of more or less 
elegant extracts, we sincerely pity them. The books 
for children under twelve form a long list which has a 
supplement of a few pretty picture-books. For children 
over twelve we notice that the favourite authors are Mlle. 
Z. Fleuriot, Jules Verne, and Girardin. 





But we assume that the difficulty of Mrs. Devonshire’s 
task was greatest when she began to choose novels. It 
is a sad fact that the best French novels are those that 
pay least attention to morality, and yet we do not know 
that a pure-minded girl would be harmed by them. 
For purity is more in the eyes of the observer than in 
the object observed. But if Mrs. Devonshire is serious 
in her list it seems rather dangerous for her to mention 
Guy de Maupassant, Emile Zola, and Alphonse Daudet, 
because it is pretty certain that if any reader felt the 
attraction of ‘‘La Réve”’ or “Contes Choisis pour la 
Jeunesse,” nothing would hinder her from pursuing her 
inquiries into that forbidden land where are the books not 
mentioned here. 





A pathetic interest attaches to a little book which 
Messrs. MacLehose, of Glasgow, haye just published, It is 
called “‘ The Waverley Novels: An Appreciation,” and is 
the work of Charles Alexander Young, whose brief and 
sad history is known to few. He was born on New Year’s 
Day 1880, and perished in the earthquake of April 1905, 








at Dharmsala, India. Thus his span of years amounted 
only to twenty-five. Writing had been a passion with 
him since childhood, and the little book which has now 
received posthumous publication will prove to all what 
splendid promise has been so rudely stifled. 





From another point of view the book is very interest- 
ing. It is the fashion among critics of to-day to speak 
of Sir Walter Scott as though he were obsolete, and not 
long ago we quoted M. Brunetiére to show that the same 
opinion is current in France. But, as a matter of fact, 
here we have a young man of the highest promise, 
educated, too, at such typical seats of learning as Stirling 
High School and Edinburgh University, whose mind was 
formed by Scott. The book is that of a writer who can 
only be described as saturated with Waverley. It would 
seem therefore to be tolerably near the truth that in 
spite of what critics may say at their desks Sir Walter 
Scott still remains as great a favourite with the young of 
to-day as he was with their elders in the early part of the 
nineteenth century. 





St. VALENTINE’s Day 


Hullo, Master Robin, and what are you doing, 

With your red breast throbbing, your bright eyes sueing, 
As you preen and flutter and make display ? 

Why, Master, the matter is Valentine's Day. 


The blackbird there with his beak of gold 
Is changed to a birdling of meeker mould. 
As mild as a mouse goes brisk Jack Daw. 

Alas, we follow St. Valentine’s law. 


The grave old rook from the elm tree tall 

Looks out to utter a Romeo-call. 

The hedge-wren creeping through last year’s stubble 
Is out in the open and looks for trouble. 


But all are voluble, timid, wild, 

Afraid of a shadow, afraid of a child, 
Defiant of dangers as big as ricks; 

For that is one of St. Valentine’s tricks. 


He makes the braggart abashed and shy, 

And shakes the wood with the ringdove’s cry ; 
And, as for Robin and Jenny Wren, 

They set the fashion for maids and men. 


Nora CHESSON. 


In the Monthly Review there is an interesting article on 
** George Crabbe as a Botanist ’’—not, be it observed, on 
the botanical knowledge displayed in his verse, but on 
his serious work on a branch of science. He studied the 
flora of the fen very carefully and made many useful 
contributions to botanical knowledge. During his resj- 
dence in Suffolk, for instance, he prepared for Loder’s 
‘History of lesen 9 ie ” and for the “ Botanist’s 
Guide” catalogues of loca] plants which contained many 
species new to the county. He had also a hobby for 
cultivating rare English plants. The Rev. John Vaughan 
has much to say on this account that is very interesting. 
We select the following passage as an example: 


Last summer I visited Aldeburgh for the express purpose of 
comparing the flora of to-day with what it was when Crabbe described 
the borough. Most of his species still remained. Docks and worm- 
woods and mallow and the yellow stonecrop abounded, and if by the 
“dull nightshade” the poet meant the black nightshade (Solanum 
nigrum) that too was abundant. 


Lord Goschen, whose sudden death took place on 
Thursday morning, was celebrated chiefly as 4 financier ; 
but he always had a ig lively interest in literature and 
was himself the author of several important works, ‘‘ The 

ife and Times of Georg Joachim Goschen, publisher,” is 
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especially interesting just now because of the allusion 
that was made to it in the negotiations between the 
Times and the publishers in which Lord Goschen took 
part some few weeks ago. His other books consist for 
the most part of reprinted addresses. They are clever 
and literary in form. Lord Goschen had a great deal of 
wit, which he employed in the manufacture of phrases 
such as the celebrated ‘‘ blank cheque” that epitomised 
a whole situation in two words. He was also keenly 
interested in education, a subject on which he held 
advanced and enlightened views. He was born in 1831; 
so that he had passed the three score and ten years of the 

almist before he died. In him the House of Lords has 
ost a most acute and eloquent debater. 


Omar Khayyam, closely associated in our minds with 
jugs of wine and fair women and pleasure generally, is 
brought out in a new guise, viz., as “‘a man of lofty yet 
humble piety” in “ The Testament of Omar Khayyam,” 
which Mr. Louis C, Alexander has translated and Mr. John 
Long has published. Those who know him only in the 
version—done divinely well—of FitzGerald will make 
acquaintance with an entirely new individual in this book, 
one who instead of the quiet fatalism which we know 
preaches in this wise: 

For Good is the end for which the Universe 

Travails by Knowledge and Love with Pain entwined ; 
And Joy is its music, and Death, ah! no curse— 

For the enlarged Soul, through it, itself doth find. 


He also sings : 


The Violet blooms in a modest nest 

Of leaves that are low and roots that are wise ; 
Her fragrance and hues are blessed and best, 
Like the souls of God’s flow’rs in Paradise. 


Later on we shall have something to say about Mr, 
Haldane Macfall’s book on Ibsen (E. Grant Richards). 
The feature that will strike any one at a first glance is the 
extraordinary character of the illustrations by Mr. Joseph 
Simpson. It would be extremely interesting to hear Mr. 
George Bernard Shaw’s comments on the study of his 
head which adorns the chapter on Ghosts. Whether it is 
an impressionist sketch or a caricature it will be for the 
individual reader to determine. The intention of the 
artist, to adopt a well-known phrase, is “lost in the mists 
of antiquity.” The homely features of ‘‘ Byornsterne 
Byornsen ” at a first glance seem to glow beneath the head- 
dress of a Red Indian; but closer attention shows that 
there is a certain artistry of that kind which is not hidden 
under a bushel. 


Mr. Clement Shorter, in his Literary Letter in the 
Sphere of February 2, seems deeply distressed that 
** Astarte,’”’ by Lord Lovelace, should still be obtainable. 
Whether this be due to the regret of the bibliophile that 
a rare and expensive work is not so rare and expensive as 
he thought it would be, or toa serious concern for Byron’s 
reputation is not quite clear. Mr. Clement Shorter is, 
of course, quite entitled to his belief in Byron’s integrity, 
but he ignores the circumstance that without the evidence 
published in ‘‘Astarte’”’ and by Mrs. Beecher Stowe, 
there is a strong inherent probability for Lord Lovelace’s 
contention, which explains an otherwise meaningless 

assage in the Manjred, and indeed a good deal of the 
yronic pose. 


It is difficult to believe (allowing th: story to be 
untrue), that Byron would have been very shocked at the 
Suggestion. Shelley, a much greater puritan than his 
friend, did not regard what may be called “‘ Theban 
domesticity,” with any particular horror. Laon and 
Cythna, in the first draft of the ‘‘ Revolt of Islam,” we 
were reminded the other day by Mr. Andrew Lang, were 
brother and sister, and this may possibly contain the clue 





to the whole mystery. ‘Surely you were something 
better than innocent,” is the irresistible quotation. 





Oxford, following the example of Sherborne and 
Warwick, is to have her Pageant this. summer. The time 
chosen is Commemoration-week, that June festival which 
annually drives the shy don to seek his peace elsewhere. 
Among the promoters and organisers of the Pageant “all 
the (Oxford) talents” are to be found, both those who 
linger, like Mr. Godley, in her courts, and those who, like 
Mr. Anthony Hope, once sojourned there. The Pageant 
is to represent some of the most stirring scenes in the life 
of the University and City, from the legend of St. Frides- 
wide to the reception of the Allied Sovereigns at the Com- 
memoration of 1814. St. Frideswide’s story will be 
followed by the burning of her church, which was set on 
fire to destroy the unfortunate Danes who had incurred 
the displeasure of Ethelred the Unready. 


Other episodes presented will be the incident of Fair 
Rosamund, the famous riots of St. Scholastica’s Day, 
when the “gown” came off so badly, the reception of 
various Sovereigns, Amy Robsart’s funeral, the surrender 
of the City to the Parliamentarians, and the expulsion of 
the Fellows of Magdalen by JamesII. As King Charles I. 
and his Queen are to arrive by water, it is to be presumed 
that the Pageant will be played in some meadow border- 
ing the Isis. Alfred the Great, it is to be feared, will not 
put in an appearance. It is, indeed, chastening to be 
reminded that our oldest University originated from the 
arrival of a band of foreign scholars. 


Sir Charles Holroyd announces that he has in prepara- 
tion a new edition of the catalogue of the Foreign Schools 
at the National Gallery, the numerous errors in which 
have evoked sharp criticism in our own columns and else- 
where. It is to be hoped that in the new catalogue there 
will be not only a correction of the many false attribu- 
tions and false descriptions which at present figure in its 
pages, but also some modification of the plan of the 
handbook. A sensible article on this subject is pub- 
lished in the current issue of the Burlington Magazine, 
and we note that among the improvements suggested is 
the condensation of biographical notices recommended in 
these columns some weeks ago. It is further pointed 
out that the present diffuse histories and descriptions of 
individual pictures might with advantage be curtailed, 
while it is urged that the works of each master should be 
arranged in chronological order, accompanied by a brief 
bibliography of the chief authorities, and a note of the 
various attributions in the case of disputed pictures. 
These points will doubtless have the earnest considera- 
tion of the authorities who are anxious to retrieve their 
errors and in token thereof request that all who notice 
mistakes and omissions in the present catalogue will 
communicate with the Secretary of the National 
Gallery. 


A new series of exhibitions will be inaugurated this 
month in the Whitechapel Art —- two hundred 
and fifty collectors having promised to lend one or more 
of their pictures each year for the months of February 
and March, The East End is thus provided with an 
admirable substitute for a permanent art collection, and 
the first exhibition of this series promises to be of excep- 
tionalinterest. There will be small collections of works 
by the old masters and living British painters, but the 
chief feature will be a representative collection of French 
Art of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, Chardin 
especially is to be strongly represented, and among those 
lending works will be the Duke of Devonshire, the Duke 
of Sutherland, the Earl of Wemyss, Sir Charles Dilke, 
Sir Edward Tennant and Sir Edgar Vincent. 


Like Professor Gollancz, we would like to make the use 
in schools (except in the higher forms) of any editions of 
authors, classical or modern, which are either incomplete 
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in the text or have prefaces or notes, a criminal offence. 
The notes the master is there to supply; the preface the 
pupil does not want, Choose a work which can be put 
whole and undefiled by little printed comments into the 
boy’s hands and let the young mind gather what he can 
from the great one there revealed. He may not gather 
much, but what he does gather he will digest. At the worst 
a boy should gain insensibly from Shakespeare directness 
and the power of clear-cut expression of thought, Does 
it matter if he be hazy as to who Johno’ Gaunt was? In 
spite of Mr. Archer, we shall always consider the acting 
of a Shakespearean play one of the finest educative 
agencies which the schoolmaster has at hand. 


In the educational world we have heard a great deal 
lately of the assistant master—his abilities and his desire 
that they should be recognised by an increased salary. 
In all this it is impossible not to agree with him. His 
education has often been a costly one, and when he is 
proved to have the power of managing boys, he is doing 
as good work as any man in the world. But when he 
begins to talk of fixity of tenure he, if an educated, 
thoughtful and ambitious man, should be ashamed of 
himself. For what does the phrase imply ? A headmaster 
is chosen who is responsible for the good teaching and 
general welfare of his school. To attain this end he is 
given tools—in the shape of assistant masters—and if 
he finds that one is not efficient from whatever cause, the 
quicker that particular tool is discarded and a satisfactory 
one procured the better for the well-being of the school, 
to ensure which is, or ought to be, more important than 
to make smooth a path for incompetency. 


_ Is the assistant master not looking forward to becom- 
ing a headmaster one day? If not he is hardly qualified 
to speak for his profession. He is on his own confession 
one of those who follow, and cannot lead. If, on the 
other hand, he intends to lead, he cannot be honest in 
advocating that his most valuable power of promoting 
efficiency—namely, the ability to discard the inefficient— 
shall not be his. And the word “efficient” is a pregnant 
one. This master can teach but cannot, through perhaps 
no fault of his own, command the respect of the class of 
boy at a particular school. That one is admirable in his 
dealings with the boys, but he or his wife’s presence is 
not acceptable to the families of the rest of the staff. In 
a public school this would be a grave objection. And 
unless a headmaster can count on the loyalty of his sub- 
ordinates, nothing will be likely to go right, and nothing 
can be devised with a greater tendency towards sapping 
loyalty than this same idea of fixity of tenure among 
subordinates. Would any business in the City exist for a 
week where such a system held good ? 


An interesting development, and one that may prove 
of great importance, in public library co-operation, has 
been introduced at the Gravesend Public Library, in the 
shape of an exhibition of book-production. When it is 
open to the public the exhibition will show the materials 
and processes that go to the making of a book, from the 
Esparto grass in its first state, together with wood pulp, 
to the finest art-bookbinding of the day ; including print- 
ing, processes of illustration, and the preparation of 
leather. At present, however, the most notable feature 
of the exhibition is the co-operation of a number of public 
libraries in the scheme. The exhibition will be open at 
the Gravesend Public Library for a month; after that it 
will be on view at the Public Libraries of Eltham, 
Plumstead, Woolwich Central, and Folkestone, 





The Inaugural Lecture to the Courses on Japanese 
Education to be delivered under the Martin White 
Benefaction in the University of London, by Baron 
Dairoku Kikuchi, during the Spring and Summer Terms, 
will be given at the University, South Kensington, on 
Thursday, February 14, at 5 P.M. 





LITERATURE 
POLITICAL BIOGRAPHY 
Lord Melbourne. By H. Dunckiey. (Dent, 2s. 6d. net.) 


Lord D By Georce Saintssury. (Dent, 2s. 6d. net.) 
Lord Randolph Churchill. By Lorp Rosrsery, (Humphreys, 
3s, 6d.) 


*Poitics,” said Lord Salisbury, “‘are a cursed pro- 
fession,’”” and a curse they may prove if they turn to 
tragedy. Disappointed ambition may easily wreck a 
career, if the victim takes his ambition too seriously. 
But in the reading of political biography it is not the 
curse of politics but their cynicism which strikes us most 
forcibly. Those who have pursued them with the greatest 
ardour have taken the lightest view of their purpose and 
effect, and have generally subordinated the welfare of the 
country to their own advancement or convenience. 

The fact that politics are regarded as a merely liberal 
profession is in itself a condemnation. A man should 
aspire to statesmanship in humility and upon his knees. 
To serve one’s country is the loftiest of aspirations, and 
he who dedicates his life to the state should do it, one 
might think, with fear and trembling. And of the liberal 
professions there is none in which the means and end are 
so widely divorced as in politics. The ostensible end of 
politics is the proper governance of the country. The 
means, which have been exaggerated until they appear 
far greater than the end, are the management of the 
House of Commons. To snatch a furtive advantage, to 
catch your opponent bathing and stea) his clothes— 
these are the enterprises not beneath the dignity of the 
politician. In the controlling of six hundred legislators 
all excuses are permitted. A leader may without shame 
suppress the convictions of a lifetime. He may advocate 
with passionate eloquence a scheme which a briei year 
ago he condemned with an equal eloquence, an equal 
passion, and nobody thinks the worse of him for his 
defection. Indeed, the leader, having betrayed his trust, 
may even look upon his vice as a virtue. He thinks it 
enough to murmur “ the people’s will,” and prides him- 
self upon an act of self-sacrifice. 

It is a lesson of cynicism, then, that political biography 
always enforces. Take the three statesmen whose 
‘“‘Lives”’ suggest the present article: Melbourne, Derby, 
and Randolph Churchill. They were all honest and honour- 
able men. They all followed politics as a craft or profes- 
sion. They all might boast a higher endowment of courage 
and talent than their fellows. They attained to the lofty 
places which were the end of their ambition. In their 
lifetime they wore the bays, and even now they are not 
wholly forgotten. Yet not one of them followed his pro- 
fession with the single-mindedness which we should 
expect, for instance, from a general or a poet; not one 
of them is wholly free from the reproach of intrigue or 
indifference. 

Lord Melbourne, the first on the list, was accomplished 
both as a scholar and as a man of the world. He had few 
rivals in the knowledge either of books or of human 
nature. He had taken up politics because they were 
then thought an occupation fit for a gentleman, and he 
became a Whig because his earliest associations connected 
him with that party. But he was an aristocrat by tem- 
perament, a Conservative by conviction. Had he under-: 
stood the logic of his position doubtless he would have 
thrown in his lot with the Tories ; and when reform came 
upon him, he was not energetic enough to repel its 
advance. There was, then, nothing left for him but to 
make the sacrifice, and to advocate a cause to which he 
was heartily opposed. Greville, who knew him inti- 
mately, sketched the misery of his career with a sure 


hand: 
No position [he said] could be more false than the position in which 


Melbourne was often placed, and no man ever was more perplexed 
and tormented than he was by it, for he was remarkably sensitive, 
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and most of the latter years of his administration were passed in a 
state of dissatisfaction with himself and with all about him. He 
hated the Reform Bill, which he was obliged to advocate. He saw, 
indeed, that Reform had become irresistible, and therefore he recon- 
ciled it to his conscience to support the Bill. 


He reconciled it to his political conscience, no doubt. The 
conscience of the scholar and gentleman, that he was, 
must have remained unassuaged, and the one possibility 
left him of salvation was to preserve an attitude of cynical 
indifference in the midst of political intrigue. 

The temperament of Lord Derby was not wholly unlike 
Lord Melbourne’s. He, too, reconciled himself to the 
difficulty of politics by declining to take them too 
seriously. However gravely he considered the translation 
of Homer, he faced the government of his country with a 
certain flippancy. He believed, or at least affected to 
believe, that it was a thing of secondary consideration. 
**T have had Litchfield with me all the week alone,” he 
once wrote to Lord Malmesbury, *‘ and we have been so 
busy shooting that I have had no time to give to politics.” 
Even if we allow for the pose, this phrase is succinctly 
characteristic of English statesmanship. Palmerston con- 
fessed that he found horse-racing less exciting than 
politics. Lord Derby pretended that he willingly surren- 
dered the service of his country to the pleasures of shooting. 
In either case cynicism may have been a cloak of devotion, 
but the cynicism was there, and it helps to explain the 
merely accidental success of English statesmanship. 

Neither Melbourne nor Derby, in fact, was of the stuff 
whereof martyrs are made. Neither would sacrifice the 
comfort of his daily life to the demands of politics. 
Both were determined to make the best of both worlds, 
and they succeeded wellenough. If they helped to rule 
England from hand to mouth, that was all that could be 
expected of them. They were neither political philoso- 
phers, like Bolingbroke, nor the eager slaves of duty like 
Pitt. They have bequeathed no theories of government, 
no memories of sacrifice or devotion. They were two 
gentlemanly cynics, who were driven into statecraft by 
the convention of their birth and time, and they served 
their country with all the strength which a sublime 
indifference could give them, 

The cynicism of Lord Randolph was stronger and more 
dangerous than theirs. He was confronted by a far more 
formidable adversary—the party machine. Between 
Lord Derby’s retirement and Lord Randolph’s accession 
to the rank of Cabinet Minister English politics had under- 
gone an ominous change. Between a Minister and his 
office there stood not merely an awakening democracy 
but a cunning organisation, framed upon the American 
pian, and the real purpose of politics—the government of 
the country—was yet more obscurely concealed. The 
better part of Lord Randolph’s career was spent in 
approaching the inner temple of statecraft. His greatest 
achievement was to capture the machine, His greatest 
failure was to lose it again. Lord Rosebery, in his “ Lord 
Randolph Churchill,” by far the most lucid contribution 
to the political literature of the past few years, recognises 
the difficulty, even the futility, of Lord Randolph’s task. 
Like the realist that he is, Lord Rosebery does not hide 
from his readers the essential cynicism of politics. He 
leaves England sternly out of the calculation. ‘* Had Lord 
Randolph chosen to fight for his hand,” he says, ‘and 
raise the standard of revolt, it would not have been so 
easy to suppress him. But he behaved with perfect 
loyalty and decorum.” Loyalty towhat? To England ? 
Nota bit of it. Loyalty to the party tie. Again—it is 
Lord Rosebery who speaks—‘ we have little more than 
the Dartford Deliverance to show what he might have 
done had he remained a Minister, and lived.” Yet Lord 
Randolph yields to few of his contemporaries in the fame 
which curiosity brings. Books are written concerning his 
achievements. His sayings are remembered. Anecdotage 
is eloquent to his glory. And he did little ornothing. He 
trod only the first tottering steps of statesmanship. 
Surely we might despair of England but for one truth; 





it is our habit infinitely to overrate the importance of 
politics. The citizens of England like to watch the drama 
of the House of Commons, and they are willing to pay for 
it. What happens to the chief actors is interesting and 
not fatal. The government does but spin a Penelope’s 
web, which will presently be undone by an anxious hand. 
And the conclusion of the whole matter is that Lord 
Salisbury’s epithet of cursed” is too strong for a pro- 
fession, which more than any other resembles a serious 
comedy played upon an ephemeral stage. 


THE STUDY OF ENGLISH 


Historical Study gz the Mother Tongue: an Introduction to 
Philological Method. By H.C, Wy.pv. (Murray, 7s. 6d.) 


Ir seems certain that in the near future our mother 
tongue will be studied in our secondary schools and in 
our uMiversities with the same seriousness that has 
hitherto been given to the acquirement of the classical 
languages. The English language will have its proper 
place in the education curriculum and will meet Greek 
and Latin on equal terms. It will be studied as a subject 
worthy of scientific treatment in our schools, and will be 
thought worthy of due recognition in our universities in 
the allotment of a fair share of entrance scholarships by 
the colleges and of a fair share of marks of distinction by 
the universities. The time is near at hand when it will 
be considered a praiseworthy thing to possess a thorough 
scientific knowledge of our mother tongue, and when 
such a knowledge will be encouraged by every possible 
means. 

Should there be any one at this time of day who doubts 
whether the English language is good enough trom an 
educative point of view to take its place as an 
alternative for one of the classical languages he could not 
do better than study carefully the excellent text-book 
which forms the subject of this review. It will be seen 
from this book that the study of English, with the modern 
strict scientific methods, will form an excellent training- 
ground for the development of the intellectual faculties. 
To many teachers of the classics it will be a matter of 
great regret that an introduction as clear, accurate, 
scientific, and complete as this has not yet been written 
for the young student of the classical languages. Nearly 
all philological text-books published in this country are 
mere cram-books, failing to give any general statement 
of principles, stating the bare facts dogmatically and 
categorically, without any suggestion to the student as 
to the methods of arriving at the results stated. The 
consequence is that after the student has read the books, 
he has acquired merely the knowledge of a certain number 
of isolated facts, out of relation to any general principle. 

The subject of Mr. Wyld’s book is clearly defined on the 
title-page: ‘‘ An Historical Study of the Mother Tongue,’ 
together with ‘*‘ An Introduction to Philological Method.” 
We have had many “Historical Studies,’’ but hitherto 
the English student has never been fortunate enough to 
find in his own language a sound scientific elementary 
treatise on “ Philolugical Method.” For this Mr. Wyld 
deserves the hearty thanks of every one who desires that 
English should be brought within the circle of liberal 
educative studies. As regards the history of the language, 
we find in this book an interesting sketch of its develop- 
ment from the Parent Aryan to the present time. The 
book is mainly a discussion of the history of English 
sounds, and therefore the author begins by giving us a 
very useful analysis of the sounds of speech and their 
mode of production. This account would be more easily 
apprehended by the student if it had been accompanied 
by a set of diagrams giving the relative positions of the 
organs which play a part in the production of sounds, 
The best diagrams I have met with are to be found in 
Edmonds’s “Introduction to Comparative Philology’ 
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(1906). There is one other omission which may be men- 
tioned. The student must often be at a loss to know 
what is the precise phonetic value of the symbol used in 
the phonetic exposition. For instance, when he meets 
with the symbols j and the Jong s, or the symbols a and 
ai, he cannot find easily where these symbols are ex- 
plained. It would be a great boon if there were given 
after the Table of Contents a Table presenting a 
synopsis of the phonetic symbols used in the book with 
their precise value, indicated by examples taken from 
modern English, or from some other modern language— 
French or German for example—with which the student 
would be likely to be acquainted. It is true that these 
symbols are explained in various parts of the book, but 
it would be convenient if they could be seen in one view. 

What gives an especial value to the book is the clear 
and accurate statement of philological method, by 
which Comparative Philology has become one of the 
exact sciences, instead of being, as formerly, a game 
of ingenious guess-work. As Mr. Wyld says, most of 
the text-books teem with references to the Aryan lan- 
guage, and yet he has never found a student who had 
gathered from their pages the slightest idea how any one 
had come to know what Aryan was like. The work of 
Reconstruction is told with admirable clearness in chapter 
viii. of this book. A great deal of the story is told by 
means of the history of the little word “tooth.” With 
the help of its Germanic relations the primitive Germanic 
base is securely established, and then, with the help of 
its cognates in various families of Aryan speech, one 
arrives at the primitive Aryan form. In arriving at this 
result we are made acquainted, step by step, with nine 
important laws which have held sway for certain periods 
in certain areas during the long history of the Aryan 
languages. 

Then again, of course, we all know that it is now an 
accepted fact that the Sanscrit vowel system is not 
primitive, and that the Greek vowel system is much 
nearer that of the primitive Aryans. How can this be 
shown to be true? The existence of an original e, where 
the Sanscrit now has a, is shown conclusively (on p. 159) 
by the study of the little enclitic ca (Lat. gue, Gr. re), the 
palatalisation in Sanscrit (which for a long time was 
unaccounted for) having been due to the presence of 
a front vowel e, afterwards levelled under a. 

We have space only to add that the book is furnished 
with bibliographies, containing copious lists of the most 
important books which have appeared on English 
philology, arranged according to periods, and useful 
indices, contributed by an expert English philologist. 
May the bock receive the recognition it deserves, 


A. L. MAYHEW. 


THAT IRISH LITERATURE 


Bards of the Gael and Gall. Examples of the Poetic Litera- 
ture of Erinn, Done into English after the Metres and 
Modes of the Gael. By Grorcr Sicerson. (Unwin, 
6s, net.) 

Ir thou, as I, but knew the tale 
It sings to all the Ancient Isle, 


Thy tears would rise, and thou wouldst fail 
To mind thy God, a while, 


quotes Dr. Sigerson on one of many prefatory pages 
which lead the reader slowly from the title-page to tie 
matter of this new and enlarged edition of his “ Bards of 
the Gael and Gall.’ We sincerely hope that no one, 
learning, as Dr. Sigerson, the tale “it [the book, we 
suppose] sings to all the Ancient Isle,” will do anything 
of the sort. Ifthey do they will live to regret it; for, 
needless to say, they will find no compensation here. 
We know the tale the pieces translated sing to some 
inhabitants of the Ancient Isle, and we know that, being 
unintelligible to the vast majority, they sing to them no 
tale at all; but our tears do not rise, nor have we, critics 








though we be, any intention of proving the truth of Oisin’s 


assertion. In Spenser’s ‘ View of the State of Ireland,” 
from which there is also a quotation on one of Dr. Siger- 
son’s many prefatory pages, Eudoxus, anxious to know 
something of Irish poetry, inquired of Irenaeus: ‘* Have 
they any art in their compositions ? or bee they anything 
wittie or well savoured, as poemes should be ?” Irenaeus 
answered and said : 

Yea truely, I have caused divers of them to be translated unto 
me, that I might understand them, and surely they savoured of sweet 
wit and good invention, .. . sprinkled with some pretty flowers of 
o- naturall device, which gave good grace and comelinesse unto 
them. 


Now with all due deference to Irenaeus, who knew 
nothing of the poems that he judged, sweet wit is 
pocsieesy what they lack; pretty flowers there are, but 
ittle good invention. We fail to find a sparkling phrase 
of wit or humour or deep pathos in any piece translated 
by Dr. Sigerson and included in this volume, though there 
are several good poems—poems worthy of a place beside 
the best of English minor poetry. 

It is a strange collection that Dr. Sigerson has put 
before the English reader; it would have gained by 
a careful but rigorous application of the blue pencil. 
It is an anthology of Irish song, translated “after 
the metres and modes” of,the original, intended to 
give some idea of the history of the poetry of Erinn, 
from the Lays of the Milesian invaders to the songs of the 
eighteenth century. Taken as a whole, we may say that 
the pieces have been well translated, for Dr. Sigerson has 
caught the spirit of the originals as few save Mangan have 
done, though, owing to the necessity of reproducing their 
form, he gives us less of the actual matter than Mangan 
often did. In addition, he is a lover of poetry and a 
discerning critic—when Irish literature is not before 
him. Then his enthusiasm yitiates his judgments. 
Had he omitted two-thirds of the pieces in the present 
volume, he would have strengthened his case considerably. 
By winnowing the chaff from the grain he might have 
convinced the average reader that ancient Ireland had a 
literature equal to, if not greater, than, that of the 
Greeks. 

Passing over the first two pieces—which are neither re- 
markable for poetic feeling nor deeply interesting—we 
may take as an example of the stuff that should find its 
way into no anthology (not even into an anthology of 
Irish poetry) what Dr. Sigerson calls “The First Elegy.” 
Lugai’s wife—who seems to have been an extraordinarily 
modest lady and a near relation of Mrs. Grundy—is sup: 
posed to have seen her husband bathing (in purts natural- 
bus, of course), and, thinking him a stranger, to have 
succumbed to the shock. Lugai composed her death-song 
—it was the least he could do—and this is (Dr. Sigerson 
suggests) what he wrote : 

Sate we [sic] sole, in cliff-bower— 
Chill winds shower— 
I oe + pean of dread 
eatnh s wer, 
The tale I tell: Vrate has felled 
FAjl most fine. 


She a man, bare, beheld, 
In sun shine, 

Shock of death, death’s dread power, 
Lowered fell fate, 

Bare I came, hence her shame, 
Stilled she sate, 


Adherence to the form of the original has handicapped 
the translator severely, but the poem is *‘ disthressful,’’ to 
say the least; and there are many equally poor and 
equally bewildering. ‘ ‘ 

Dr. Sigerson’s enthusiasm, as we have said, stamps its 
destructive foot on that fine flower we call discrimination. 
He seems to imagine that because a thing is old it is 
therefore beautiful. Thus, in his preface to the present 
edition of his book, he says: 


Ireland is the sole representative in literature of that great world, 
which lived and thrived outsid: the classic camp, whose thoughts 
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have perished with their lives. So far as the native expression and 
development of the intellect in these subject nations are concerned, 
Roman rule meant a massacre of mind. Fortunately one country 
stood unsubdued, though threatened. Agricola, standing on a hill in 
Britain looking toward the west, planned an expedition against the 
one surviving Free Nation, with the avowed purpose of extinguishing 
the last light of Liberty, whose existence troubled the Empire. It 
made the subject nations restless and dream dreams in their servile 
sleep. Had his project been successful, the last light of Literature 
outside the classic world would also have been destroyed, and the 
once Free Nations left in dumb darkness. For all who are not 
confined by the golden chains of classic tradition, who can admire 
alike the stately Parthenon and the picturesque forest, whose 
intelligence can welcome the novel work of other minds, the 
Literature of Ancient Erinn has thus a deep and enduring charm. 


That concluding sentence will suffice to show our meaning. 
Not “deep and enduring charm,” but “ interest” is the 
permissible term. All the earlier poetry given here has 
an interest for the antiquary and to some extent for the 
sociologist, as reflecting the thoughts of a nation’s youth, 
but only a very limited number have charm, and these 
are, for the most part, the later pieces. We cherish the 
work of Shakespeare not because he wrote at a time when 
the children of the lower classes were not taught French 
and botany in school, but because he is the greatest poet 
that England, if not the world, has ever produced. We 
cherish it because it has wit and pathos and fine thought 
—because it deals with life and mirrors life seen through 
the mind’s eye of one of the world’s greatest philosophers 
—not because it has “‘ pretty flowers.” The try of 
ancient Ireland will never rank as immortal literature, 
because, with few exceptions, it bears little relation to 
life. True, the poets sing of love and war and death, but 
their work lacks spontaneity : it is a little too like those 
‘sermons on special occasions” which are issued from 
time to time in ornate bindings. The one redeeming 
feature of Irish poetry is the intense love of Nature which 
is found in almost all the bards. But it, alone, is not 
sufficient to lift their work to the heights of great poetry. 
Had Wordsworth sung merely of Nature he would never 
have spoiled ‘‘ The Golden Treasury,’’ and he would never 
have minted immortal lines. 

Dr. Sigerson, on page 3 of the book before us, makes a 
strange claim: 


In the themes’ chosen [he says] they [the poets] appeal to the 
responsive heart of man. There have been love-songs and war-odes 
in other ancient languages, but the Gael [sic] were the first to recognise 
the picturesque in scenery and give us nature songs, to tell of sorrow, 
to depict the exile’s pang, and to sing [of] the calm and tumult of 
ocean, 


Enthusiasm, again, has stamped its destructive foot and 
crushed the flower of learning. 

_With only one more point have we space to deal. Dr. 
Sigerson has an irritating habit of trying to find, if not, 
like the literary busybody of the twentieth century, 
“ proofs positive” of plagiarism, at least “ anticipations ” 
of modern poets, and “suggestions”? and soon. Thus, 
after translating the ‘‘ First Lay of Fionn MacCumal” 
on the Dawn of Summer : 


Soft Summer’s first day ! 
How radiant the sky ! 
Merles lilt their fall lay,— 
Would Laiga were nigh! 
Clear call the cuckoos... 


he thinks it would be interesting to compare two poems 
on the same subject “composed... at a distance in 
time of possibly a thousand years,” and he therefore 
quotes ‘Sumer is icumen in ’’—not, he observes, “ inquir- 
ing whether or not [it was] suggested by the more ancient 
Irish poem.” His version of the English poem is so 
curious that we are tempted to reproduce it: 


Sumer is i-cumen in 
Llude sing cuccu: 

Groweth sed and bloweth med 
And springth the wde [séc] nu, 
. Sing cuccu, cuccu. 





Awe bleteth after lomb 
Llouth after calve cu ; 
Bullock sterteth, bucke verteth, 
Murie sing cuccu, 
Wel singes thu cuccu, 
Ne swik thou nauer nu 
Sing cuccu, cuccu. 


He thinks that * there is conclusive proof that Tennyson 
read what had been translated of Irish verse, and derived 
a few suggestions from it.” The conclusive proof is this : 
in a eulogy of John McDonnell there occur these two 
lines : 

A druid, in whose mind her honey-dew 

As in a comb did science richly store ; 


and Tennyson—gross plagiarist that he was !—wrote: 


Was he not 
A full-celled honey-comb of eloquence 
Stored of all flowers. 


Again, of “ Eivlin a Ruin”; 
Fain would I ride with thee, 
Eivlin a rain; 
Fain would I ride with thee, 
Eivlin a rain ! 

Dr. Sigerson says: “‘ The story of this song anticipates 
and possibly suggested that of the ‘ Young Lochinvar’”’ ; 
and of “ The Failing Art”: ‘In this poem Doncad Mor 
anticipates, by four centuries, the plot of Balzac’s novel, 
*Le Chef d’CEuvre,’ which Mr. Kipling recalls in ‘ The 
Light that Failed’’’—as one who should say: “Adam 
and Eve, in the Garden of Eden, anticipated by count- 
less centuries the discovery made in the conservatory 
a short time since by Mr. Smith and Miss Brown.” 
Is it necessary to explain to Dr. Sigerson that the poets 
of ancient Ireland expressed and dealt with thoughts and 
incidents common to all men in all ages and in all climes, 
and that they were “‘ anticipated’”’ by the poets and the 
literature that lie buried beneath the earth and may 
never be discovered or deciphered by man ? 

If a third edition of this book be called for, Dr. Siger- 
son would do well to employ some one to read his proofs. 





LITERARY HAGGIS 


Phrases and Names, their Origins and Meanings. 
Jounson. (Werner Laurie, 6s.) 


By Trencu H. 


THis is a very curious book that teems with every possible 
kind of error. Had it been much elaborated and com- 
piled by a man of learning it might have been useful ; the 
hotch-potch before us is almost too bad to serve even as 
a groundwork for a book of reference. The author does not 
seem to have read his proofs with any care. Thuson page8 
there is a reference to Aldo Manuzio, “‘the celebrated 
printer of Venice in the sixteenth century,” and on 
page 164 this same Aldo Manuziois called “ the celebrated 
printer of Venice in 1207.’ Born in 1449, he died in 
1515. After this it is not astonishing to learn that Henry 
Fielding was called “‘ The Addison of the North,” and 
that he wrote “‘ The Man of Feeling”’ ; or that Sir Walter 
Scott described William Wordsworth as the “‘ Minstrel of 
the Border”! Another delightful piece of information 
is that “ Blue-stocking’”” came from the “famous club 
of literary ladies formed by Mrs. Montague [sic] in 1840”! 
Absinthe comes from “the Greek apsnithion”’ ; agnostic 
from “the Greek, a, without, and gnomi, to know”’; 
encyclopedia from “ the Greek enkylios . .. and patdeta”’ ; 
the Greek word ‘‘ monas” means alone; heliotrope is 
from “ the Greek helios, sun, and tropos, toturn’’ ; idolater 
comes from “the Greek eidolon, a figure, and Jaires, 
worshipper’; sarcophagus is “a Greek compound of 
sarkos, flesh, and phargo, to eat’’; amazon is “Greek, 
from a, without, and maza, breast”! Our author, it is 
evident, is well up in his “* lanwiches,”’ 

His Latin is as good as his Greek. Caitiff is ‘an old 
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term of contempt fora despicable person, derived from the 
Latin captivis’’; “Carollus” is the Latinised name of 
Charles; Amiens comes from “the Latin ambiens, sur- 
rounded by water” ; encore is derived from “ hauc horam”’; 
friar is “ or to the Latin fratre”; ‘‘Girasole” 
is the Italian name of the sunflower, “from the 
Latin gyara[!], to turn, and sol, the sun”; and so on. 
“* Waschen” is a German word meaning “ to grow.” 

A dame’s school, our author may be surprised to learn, 
was not necessarily a girls’ school. ‘‘ Journal des Debatés” 
is not the name of a French paper. Flask Walk is not so 
called because of “the old hostelry ‘The Flash.’”’ 
Cursitor does not mean chorister; nor were the Lollards 
‘temp. Elizabeth.” Who was “Edward Burke”? It 
is news to some of us that the ‘Safety Cab” was 
patented in 1883 by Joseph. Aloysius Hansom. We 
remember to have ridden in hansom cabs before that 
date and, as a matter of fact, Hansom died in 1882. 
Why the author should speak of the Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts-Bartlett is a mystery. We did not know that 
Pindar was a Roman poet, nor that the Liguorians were 
an Order founded by “St. Francis Liguori.’” Who was 
“St. Philip Nero”? And is “The Spaniards”’ at High- 
gate Heath ? The Great Lexicographer would have been 
angry with another dictionary maker who changed the 
fourth letter of his title into “o.” Martinmas, or the 
Feast of St. Martin, we are informed, is the fourth of 
November. We did not know this. 

It is scarcely possible to turn over a page without coming 
across such stupid misprints as ‘“ Ayrian,” ‘‘ Kahn,” 
* Jacopa,” “ Amorica,” ‘‘ Hockheim,” “ othordox,”’ and so 
on. ‘‘Phyrric’”’ we might have considered a misprint 
were it not that it is placed alphabetically under 
“Ph.” Adeste fideles becomes “‘adesta fidelis.” Sophia 
becomes “‘Sopia.” Under the heading, ‘* Writes like an 
Angel,” our author says: **Dr. Johnson said of Oliver 
Goldsmith, ‘ He writes like an angel and talks like a fool,’ ” 
which Mrs. Malaprop could scarcely better. Xantippe is 
spelt with a “‘ Z.”” ** Waterloo Park” for Waterlow Park, 
and “ Sir Sidney Waterloo” for Waterlow are minor errors 
after some of those we have instanced. 

It would be a long and arduous task to go through this 
book and point out its innumerable blunders. As Mr. 
Johnson says: “If [the book] be found to contain a 
plethora of good things, the reader will, of course, take 
them out in small doses,’’ and we will stay our pen. 
The author can only be recommended to recall the edition 
with all possible speed. Should he revise and reissue 
it a welcome will be ensured provided that in the first 
place the mistakes be corrected and that in the second a 
great many stupid and trivial phrases and expressions be 
removed and many lacune filled up. A mere compila- 
tion of extraordinary omissions would fill several columns 
of the ACADEMY. The most surprising statement that 
the book contains occurs in the preface. It is that “ the 
compilation of this volume has been a pleasant recreation 
in the intervals of more exacting literary labours.” It 
reminds one of a golf caddie, who when a player, having 
‘‘ foozled ” every ball, exclaimed: “‘ I never played so badly 
in my life!” looked up in his face and said: “ Ye hae 
played before then.” That Mr. Trench H. Johnson should 
have performed ‘“‘ exacting literary labours” on a previous 
occasion is indeed a surprising statement. 


INFINITE RICHES 


Apollo. An Illustrated Manual of the History of Art through- 
out the Ages. By S.Remacu. Translated by Florence 
Simmonps. (Heinemann, 6s. net.) 


It is fairly certain that M. Reinach is the only writer who 
would attempt to compress the history of art from the 
eleventh millenium B.c. to the present day into twenty- 
five chapters occupying only three hundred and fifty 
profusely illustrated pages. It seems equally certain that 





he alone could hope for even a small degree of success in 
such a task. But he sses a natural genius for com- 
pression, and this second English edition of his work, 
which we welcome under its original and more expressive 
title, is a masterpiece of judicious condensation. 

The twenty-five lectures which make upthe book have 
been delivered orally at the Ecole du Louvre, and—with 
the exception of the final chapter, Art in the Nineteenth 
Century, which has naturally demanded revision— 
now appear precisely in the form in which they were 
delivered in, 1902-1903. The primary object of such 
lectures is, of course, to stimulate and direct further 
study. M. Reinach’s method of achieving this object is 
to present a rapid sketch of an age, period or school, and 
to append a brief bibliography at the end of each chapter, 
consisting of the most modern and accessible authorities 
upon the subject. The chapter is no more than a bait, 
the bibliography is the hook to catch the student. A 
great deal depends upon the nature of the bait, and 
M. Reinach’s is a seductive one. The first chapter, upon 
the Origin of Art, induces an immediate and living 
interest in a period so remote that, to many, it has never 
before had a real existence at all. The art of the cave- 
dwellers of the glacial period is no longer a museum 
curiosity. And, in comparing the drawings of reindeer 
upon a bone from the cave of Lorthet (H. Pyrénées) 
with an instantaneous photograph of a horse, it is with a 
feeling of lowered pride that one learns how little modern 
science has done for human powers of observation. The 
eye of the cave-dweller was as keen to note the attitude 
of a galloping animal as is the camera-lens to-day. 

There is a continuity in the lectures which is encourag- 
ing to the uninformed student. The neolithic and bronze 
ages, Egypt, Chaldea, and Persia, succeed one another 
with an appearance of the inevitable which seems to 
invite the comprehension of the simple, while it offers no 
challenge to the critic. It may be startling to find the 
Hittite puzzle dismissed in a single short paragraph; and 
without notice in the bibliography ; but is a relief to see 
the Phoenicians sternly set in their proper place as huck- 
sters rather than artists or thalassocrats. In the seven 
pages which he devotes to the “‘ Aegean” art, M. Reinach 
is skilful in avoiding most points of controversy. His 
chapter includes the excavations of Mr. Evans at Gnossos 
and of the Italian School at Phaestos, and he offers a 
chronology for the Aegean civilisation extending from 
B.C, 3000 to B.C. 100. It is matter for doubt, however, 
whether this or a later civilisation is reflected in the poems 
of Homer, and whether the processes which brought 
about the Dark Ages of Greece were precisely those indi- 
cated here. We note that Professor Ridgeway’s “ Early 
Age of Greece” does not appear in the bibliography of 
M. Reinach’s selection. M. Reinach’s suggestion that the 
Mycenzans were the art descendants of the Reindeer 
artists opens an alluring vista for research in a new 
field. 

The chapters on Greek Art of the classical periods, while 
they contain nothing particularly new, are eminently 
readable and comprehensive. The feature which most 
arrests attention is a greater appreciation of the sculpture 
of the Pergamene period than is generally shown to-day. 
M. Reinach boldly states without argument that the 
Etruscans were Lydian colonists. His arguments connect- 
ing the Roman vault with its Assyrian predecessor are 
interesting if not conclusive. The chapter on Christian 
Art in East and West forms a connecting link between 
the art of an old and a new system, though we think that 
he is a little harsh in his condemnation of the Byzantine 
influence as “baleful, bringing the seeds of decay and 
death with it.” 

The lover of Gothic sculpture owes M. Reinach a debt 
of gratitude for his vindication of its freedom and beauty. 
Renaissance and Modern Architecture” brings the his- 
tory of architecture down to our own times, when Ruskin, 
Morris, Burne-Jones and Crane are credited with originat- 
ing the movement which has produced the “ secessionist” 
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school of Vienna. “To define this new Anglo-Austro- 
Belgian style would be almost impossible, for it has no 
credo, and seeks its way in very diverse directions.” 

A history of European painting occupies the remaining 
two hundred pages of the book. With extraordinary ease 
and directness, M. Reinach reviews the renaissance at 
Siena and Florence, Venetian painting, Lionardo, Raphael, 
Michael Angelo and Correggio, French, Flemish, Germati 
and Spanish painting. In his sketch of the Renaissance 
in Germany, he cannot altogether conceal his contempt 
for the earlier efforts of German painting, and waxes 
merry over the absurdities of Lucas Cranach. Of the 
former he says: “It is the art of devout peasants, at once 
coarse and sentimental, which attracts at first by its art- 
lessness and vigour, and finally wearies by its vulgarity, 
now clamorous, now insignificant.” 

Sixteenth-century Netherlands art and seventeenth- 
century art in France have each a chapter. In the last 
two chapters only—art in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries—does English painting find a place, and there 
only, for the most part, in the brackets which, as the 
publisher’s preface indicates, betoken additions for the 
English public, made with the author’s sanction. 

The volume is handy in size, and slips easily into the 
pocket. The profuse illustrations—there are six hundred 
—consist, for the most part, of excellent little photo- 
graphic reproductions. But a few—oddly enough, mostly 
of works of art in the Louvre—are less satisfactory, and 
perhaps the worst of all is a wretchedly toneless little 
block of Millet’s Glaneuses, while the Victory of Samothrace 
fares but little better. The type is clear and good, with 
very few misprints, and the paper is admirable as a 
vehicle for both the style of type and the extraordinary 
number of illustrations. “Apollo” is a book which 
reflects great credit on its author and its publisher. 








THE LIBRARY TABLE 


Adrift in New Zealand, By E. Way Exkineton. (Murray, 
10s, 6d, net,) ° 


Mr. Way ELKINGTON is a vagabond—incorrigible and 
perfect—whose account of his aimless driftings will appeal 
to every kindred spirit: to the potential tramp chained 
by circumstance to the desk’s dead wood no less than to 
the wanderer on the face of the earth who makes his bed 
in the shade of the living tree. For Mr. Elkington is as 
one of Jan Tresize’s Geese: never happy unless he be— 
where he baint. Domesticity does not appeal to him: he 
is a lover of the ‘‘spaces washed by the sun,” of the sun 
itself and the moon and the stars and the wind on the 
heath, because to him they are Life, and Life is ever 
calling to him to be up and away. Pessimism has no 
place in his philosophy: life is sweet, he says, and only 
the man with an empty pocket tastes its deepest joys. 
Does any one suggest a doubt, he is another Mr, Petu- 
lengro: 

“ Life is sweet, brother. . . . There’s night and day, brother, both 
sweet things ; sun, moon and stars, brother, all sweet things; there’s 
likewise the wind on the heath. Life is very sweet, brother. Who 
would wish to die?’’ 

“I would wish to die——” 

**You talk like a Gorgio—which is the same as talking like a fool— 
were you a Romany chal you would talk wiser. Wish to die, indeed ? 
A Romany chal would wish to live for ever.” 

**In sickness, Jasper?" 

“ There’s the sun and stars, brother.”’ 

“ In blindness, Jasper ?” 

“There’s the wind on the heath, brother ; if I could only feel that 
I would gladly live for ever. Dosta, we'll now go to the tents and put 
on the gloves ; and I’ll try to make you feel what a sweet thing it is to 
be alive, brother.” 


And, metaphorically, Mr. Elkington does put on the 
gloves and convince us that it is good to be alive. With 
a sure hand he paints in, with a few rapid strokes of the 
pen, a living, moving picture of New Zealand as it is to- 
day. Each incident he relates, each scene he describes, 





is perfect in itself, and it is only when the last page has 
been turned that the reader discovers that they are com- 
ponent parts of a great canvas, and that each is indis- 
pensable to the proper understanding of the whole. It 
is possible that some may regret that Mr. Elkington’s 
enthusiasm has found vent in dark hints concerning Free 
Trade and Protection, but these things seldom obtrude 
themselves. The author landed in New Zealand with 
threepence in his pocket, and, spending his time alter- 
nately working and living on the wages gained by the 
work that his hands had wrought and the labour that he 
had laboured to do, he had opportunities to see beneath 
the surface of things which few travellers in the colony 
have had. Of New Zealand his book gives the best 
picture of any we have read before, and the illustrations 
are excellent. In the text, as in the illustrations, 
there is always the sun or the moon or the stars or the 
wind on the heath. 


Crome’s Etchings. A Catalogue and an Appreciation, with 
some Account of his Paintings. By Henry Sruppy 
Tueopatp. (Macmillan, 10s. 6d. net.) 


THE etchings described in this book number forty-four, 
and are of great interest to all lovers of that branch of 
Art, and to other students of the Norwich School, 
although they were probably unknown to Ruskin, and 
certainly to Hamerton. They are still known to com- 
paratively few people, partly because they are not 
common, but chiefly because they have never been 
sufficiently well printed to do justice to their merits. In 
the early part of the nineteenth century the process of 
printing etchings had not been brought to its present 
state of perfection, and the best sets of proofs printed 
from Crome’s plates were probably not up to the contem- 
porary standard, and can only be described as cold, dry, 
harsh and unsympathetic impressions. They are a per- 
petual disappointment. Thesets printed by Mrs. Edwards 
for Mr. Colman, after the plates came into his possession, 
show that the lines had then become irretrievably ruined 
and that great opportunities had been lost, not only 
because fine impressions might have been taken from the 
original plates, but also because the original plates had 
in some cases been altered after the painter’s death. 

But disappointing as they are, the etchings are so 
plainly the work of a great artist who was a genuine 
student of Nature, that they compel admiration some- 
what resembling that with which we regard one or two of 
the earlier proofs of Van Dyck’s plates. The deficiency 
in technique is soon forgiven and the failure forgotten in 
admiration for the spirit of the attempt. 

Mr. Theobald’s book is a model of what such work 
should be, at any rate where illustrations cannot be 
included. It contains a minute and careful description 
of all the plates, and an interesting essay written in a 
style which it is difficult to praise too highly. Its chief 
distinction is a scholarly simplicity. Its author will 
always be best known as a lawyer, but he is also a 
collector with a rare knowledge of prints, and he: brings 
to his taste qualities which are not often united. He 
seems to have made a special study of the Norwich 
School, and begins his book with chapters on Crome’s 
life and his pictures and an essay on Crome and Cotman. 
Not the least noticeable feature in the book is the admir- 
able preface, and throughout the author pays a graceful 
and modest tribute to the work of his predecessors. He 
might have noted that the removal of the sky in 
Mousehold Heath, Norwich, which he evidently deplores, 
gave the third state of the plate a curiously Rembrand- 
tesque appearance; he does not comment upon the novel 
effect produced in A Composttion—Men and Cows, by soft 
ground etching being superimposed on ordinary lines bitten 
through a hard ground, or upon the amateurish use of 
the roulette in the Road by Park Palings; and he has 
overlooked the fact that in the second state of the Road 
by Blasted Oak the erasure to which he draws attention is 
made in the proof and not on the plate, 
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Sir Walter Ralegh. A Drama in Five Acts. By H,A. A. 


Cruso. (Unwin, 5s, net.) 


Mr. Cruso’s drama is not on the level of his subject. A 
ros ryy, Aaron have been made out of the last years of 
great Ralegh’s life. Mr. Cruso has not made it. His 
work is sound and careful: the historical facts and the 
historical characters are correct, and whatever-atmo- 
sphere there is, is Elizabethan. King James, Buckingham, 
Gondomar (the Spanish ambassador), Sir Walter, his wife 
and sons, Stucley, Pennington Manourie, the French 
quack who tricked Ralegh with such deplorable skill—all 
move on correct lines. He has, moreover, a just opinion 
of Ralegh’s greatness, and his conception is on a properly 
grand scale. But the play is not dramatic: the verse is 
thoughtful and at times felicitous, but it never becomes 
poetry. Mr. Cruso has not condensed his theme; he 
never culminates. The play wanders on through in- 
numerable scenes, all probable, none actual, none living 
and convincing. He has been too much fettered, it would 
seem, by attention to historical accuracy in detail. The 
only accuracy he need have troubled himself about, as 
dramatist, was accuracy in broad essentials, in spirit. 
Everything would have been pardoned to him if he had 
made the play a convincing tragedy ; for poetic truth is 
more important than scientific truth, when the two are at 
odds, as occasionally they appear to be. The poet must 
rise superior to historical fact: it is seldom that life 
happens quite as the exigencies of dramatic art require. 
The prestige of a great name is a great gain, as well the 
Elizabethans knew, who rolled them out magnificently on 
the least provocation. It is also a great test: for the 
name cannot lift the subject to its own height: it can 
grace, like a crown, a subject that has been made great 
by its treatment. Any failure is, moreover, more ap- 
parent to expectation already on the alert. 


Moltke in his Home. By F,A.Dressier, Translated by Mrs, 
C. E. Barrett-Lennarp. (Murray, 6s.) 


THE private life of a great soldier is not often so interest- 
ing as that which, already well known, is once more 
described in Herr Dressler’s recollections. Lord Methuen, 
in a brief introduction to the book, remarks on the 
simplicity and refinement of the Marshal and contrasts 
him with the other great creator of the German Empire, 
Bismarck. The comparison is fair and natural enough, 
but it is more amusing to compare von Moltke, in private 
life, with Frederick the Great. We have, it is true, no 
portrait of the former with a phial of poison in one pocket 
and a quire of bad verses in the other, and in lesser details 
the comparison emphasises the fact that Moltke was a 
gentleman and Frederick was not. The comparison may 
have been for this reason fanciful but it is inevitably 
suggested by this book. Herr Dressler tells us nothing 
very new, and a good deal of what he has to say is ve 
small beer, yet his book is interesting because he had 
excellent opportunities, as a musician in great favour, of 
observing Moltke in every aspect of private life. Nor 
does he spare his patron: for instance, he tells how 
Moltke disliked losing at cards, so that his family were 
trained to let him win. But the great man showed to 
better advantage on his country estate or as a musical 
critic than asacard-player, and best of all on the battle- 
field or during those arduous years of preparation for the 
strife. When there was a torchlight procession in his 
honour, on his ninetieth birthday, he whispered to his 
adjutant: “‘ Had I but lost a battle, they would be saying 
* There goes the old donkey.’” The remark may be true, 
but Moltke was spared the ill-usage which has befallen 
many great and successful generals. 

“To soldiers,’ writes Lord Methuen, ‘he set the 
example of how to work through and for others, not to 
play for our own hand, and not to seek to enhance our 
own interest 0” means of self-advertisement.” That 
epitaph rings all the more true for having come from the 
pen of one of the most modest of our living generals, 





SOME DOCTORED DILEMMA 


A NEW EPILOGUE FOR THE LAST PERFORMANCE 
OF MR. SHAW’S PLAY 


Though Mr. Bernard Shaw has set the fashion in prologues for 
modern plays his admirers are not altogether satisfied with the 
epilogue to The Doctor's Dilemma, It is far too short; and 
leaves us in the dark as to whom “ Jennifer Dubedat” married, 
though we gather that her second husband was rich, as he was able 
to purchase the entire exhibition of the late Louis Dubedat. Epi- 
logues, as students of English drama will remember, were often 
composed by other authors. The following experiment ought to 
have come from the hand of Mr. St. John Hankin, that master of 
Dramatic Sequels, but his engagement—his “‘ Cassilis Engagement ”’— 
at the Stage Society deprived Mr. Shaw of his only possible 
collaborator, 


[SceNE: A Bond Street Picture Gallery—MEssRS. GERSAINT 
ANDCo. The clock strikes ten,and SIR COLENSO RIDGEON 
is seen going out rather crestfallen by centre door. 
Mr. GERSAINT, the manager, ts nailing up a notice (“ All 
works of art for sale, prices on application. Catalogue 
Zs.””). MR. JACK STEPNEY, the secretary, is receiving the 
private view cards from the visitors who are trooping 
in ; some sneak catalogues as they enter and on being 
asked for payment protest, and produce visiting cards 
and press vouchers instead of shillings. Artists, Royal 
Academicians, MR. EDMUND GossE, and other members 
of the House of Lords discovered ; Men of Letters, art 
critics, comnoisseurs, journalists, collectors, dealers, 
private viewers, impostors, dramatic critics, poets, pick- 
pockets, politicians crowd the stage. From time to time 
Jack STEPNEY places a red star on the picture frames 
in the course of the action.] 


J. STEPNEY. I thought all the pictures had been bought 
by Dr. Schutzmacher. 

GERSAINT. So they were, my boy, but he has wired 
saying they are all to be put up for sale at double the 
price; capital business, you see we shall get two commis- 
sions. 

J. STEPNEY. Yes sir. It is fortunate Mrs, Dubedat did 
not have the prices marked in the Catalogue. 

GERSAINT. You mean Mrs. Schutzmacher, 
last nail.} 

J. STEPNEY. Yes sir, 


[Drives in 


Enter a striking looking man, looking not unlike a Holbein 
drawing, at a distance: but on nearer inspection, as he 
comes within range of the foot-lights, he ts more like an 
Isaac Oliver or Nicholas Lucidel. He examines the notice 
and sniffs. 


S.L.M.N.U.H.D. Which are the works of Art ? 

EDMUND GossE. Can you tell me who that is ? Heis one 
of the few people I don’t know by sight. A celebrity of . 
course ; and do point out any obscurities. Every one is so 
distinguished. It is rather confusing. 

GERSAINT. That is the Holland Park Wonder, so called 
because he lives at the top of a tower in Holland Park— 
the greatest Art Connoisseur in England. Mr. Charles 
Ricketts—the greatest—— 

EDMUND GossE. Thank you; thank you. 

Mr. FREDERICK WEDMORE [interrupting]. Can you tell 
me whether the frames are included in the prices of the 
pictures ? 

J. STEPNEY. No, Sir. They are stock frames, the pro- 
perty of the Gallery, and are only lent for the occasion. 

Mr. FREDERICK WEDMORE, Then I fear I cannot buy; 
a naked picture without a frame is useless to me. 

CHARLES RICKETTS. Do you think I could buy a frame 
without a picture ? 

JOsEPH PENNELL. I say, Ricketts, it seems a beastly 
shame we didn’t get this show for the International. It 
would have been a good “ ad.” What’s the use of backers ? 
I see they’re selling well. 

CHARLES RICKETTS. But my dear Pennell you’re doing 
the Life, aren’t you ?—the real Dubedat. 
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JOSEPH PENNELL. Oh, yes, but the family have in- 
juncted Heinemann from publishing theletters: Mr. Jus- 
tice Kekewich will probably change his opinion when the 
weather gets warmer, It is only an interim injunction. 

CHARLES RICKETTS. A sort of Clapham Injunction. 

Str WILLIAM RICHMOND, K.C.B., R.A. If I had known 
what a stupendous genius Dubedat was I should have 
given him part of the “‘ New Bailey” to decorate. 

D.S. MacCo tt, Let us be thankful he’s as dead as Bill 
Bailey. 

SIR CHARLES HOLROYD [smoothing things over]. I think 
we ought to have an example for the Tate. [MAcCoLL 
winces.] The Chantrey Bequest [MACCOLL winces again] 
might do something; and I must write to Lord Bal- 
catres. The National Arts Collections Fund may have 
something over from the subscriptions to the Rokeby 
Velasquez; but I want to see what Colvin is going to 
choose for the British Museum. 

SrDNEY CoLvin. I think we must have this drawing; 
it stands on its legs. A most interesting fellow Dubedat. 
He reminds me of Bea—— 

GEORGE Moore. Not Stevenson, though he had no 
talent whatever. My dear Mr. Colvin, have you ever read 
**Vailima Letters” ? I have read parts of them. 

SIDNEY COLVIN [coldly]. Ah, really! Did you suffer 
very much ? 

Hucu P. Lane. Do you think, Mr. Gersaint, the artist’s 
widow would give me one of the pictures for the Dublin 
Gallery? We have no money at all. I have no money, 
but all the artists are giving pictures: Sargent, Shannon, 
Lavery, Frank Dicksee ; and Rodin is giving a plaster cast. 

GERSAINT. How charming and insinuating you are, Mr. 
Lane. We can make special reductions for the Dublin 
Gallery, but you can hardly expect charitable bequests 
from Bond Street. 

Hucu P. Lane. Oh, but Dowdeswell, Agnew and Sulley, 
and Wertheimer, P. and D. Colnaghiand Humphrey Ward 
are all giving me pictures. Now look here, I’ll buy these 
five drawings and you can give me these two. I'll give 
you a Gainsborough drawing in exchange for them. It 
has a very good history. First it belonged to Ricketts, 
then to Rothenstein, then Wilson Steer, and then to the 
Carfax Gallery and .. . then it came into my possession, 
and all that in three months. [Bargain concluded.] 

Mr. PrrunGst [aside]. But is there any evidence that 
it belonged to Gainsborough ? 

HuGu P. LANE [turning to a titled lady]. Oh, do come to 
tea next Saturday. I want to show you my new Titian 
which I have just boughi for £2100. 

TitLED Lapy. Mr. Lane, can you tell me who Mrs. 
Dubedat is now ? 

Hucu P. Lang. Oh, yes. She married Dr. Schutzma- 
cher, the specialist on bigamy, only this morning. 

_ TitLep Lapy. How interesting. I should like to meet 
her. Dresses divinely, I’m told. 

Hucu P. Lane. She’s coming to tea next Saturday; 
such good tea too! 

TITLED Lapy. That will be delightful. 

St. JOHN HANKIN [loftily]. Can you tell me whether 
this charmian artist is pronounced Dubédat or Dubédat. 

W. P. KERR [in deep Scotch]. Non Dubitat. [He does 
not speak again. 

P. G. Konopy. Oh, Mr. Phillips, do tell me exactly what 
you think of this artist. 

CLAUDE Puitips. I think he wanted a good smacking. 

P. G. Konopy. Ah, yes, his art Aas a smack about it. 
[Aside.] Good heading for the Daily Mail, * Art with a 
smack.” [Writes in catalogue.] 

WILL ROTHENSTEIN. When I see pictures of this kind, 
my dear Gersaint, they seem to me to explain your 
existence. An artist without a conscience.... [Sees 


ROGER Fry.] My dear Fry, what are you doing here.?- 


Buying for New York? [Laughs meaningly.] Fal 
ROGER Fry. Oh, no, but | hear Gersaint has a very 


fine picture by the Maitresse of the Moulin Refige. Weale 
says it is School of Gheel (pronounced Kail 


ad 





WILL ROTHENSTEIN. Kail Yard I should think; do look 
at these things. 

RoGeR Fry [vaguely]. Who are they by? Oh yes, 
Dubedat of course. 


[FRY and ROTHENSTEIN regard picture with 
disdain; it withers under their glance. 
Stage illusion by MASKELYNE and THEO- 
DORE ANDREAS COOK. STEPNEY places 
ared star on it. 


GERSAINT. Well, Mr. Bowyer Nicholls, I hope we shall 
have a good long notice in the Westminster Gazette. Now 
if there is any drawing .. . 

BowYER NICHOLLS [very stiffly]. No there isn’t. I don’t 
think the Exhibition sufficiently important; everything 
seems to me cribbed: most of the pictures look like 
reproductions of John, Orpen and Neville Lytton. 

GERSAINT. Ah, no doubt influenced by Neville Lytton. 
That portrait of Mr. Cutler Walpole has a Neville Lytton 
feeling. Neville Lytton in his earlier manner. 


Enter Str Patrick CULLEN, StR RALPH BLOOMFIELD 
BONNINGTON and S1R COLENSO RIDGEON. 


Sir C. Ripceon. Ah, Sir Patrick, I have just heard 
that the pictures are for sale; now I am going to plunge 
a little. I think they will rise in value; and by the way 
I want to ask your opinion as ascientific man. If I treat 
four artists with virus opscena for three weeks what will 
be the condition of the remaining artists in the fourth 
week. 

Sir P. CuLLEN. Colenso, Colenso, you ought to have 
been a senior wrangler and then abolished. 

Sir C. RrpGEon. What a cynic you are. All the same 
I’ve had great successes, though Dubedat was one of our 
failures. Arather anemic member of the New English Art 
Club came to me for treatment, and in less than a year he 
was an Associate of the Royal Academy; what do you 
say to that ? . 

Sir P. CuLLEN. Out of Phagocyte, out of mind. 

Sir R. B. B. My dear Sir Patrick, how prejudiced you 
are. Take MacColl’s case; a typical instance of morbus 
ferox ars nova anglicana; under dear Colenso he became 
an Official at the Tate. 

Sir C. Ripceon. Then there’s Sir Charles Holroyd, you 
remember his high tempera. 

Sr P. CuLLEN.. There has been a relapse I hear from 
the catalogue. 

Sir R. B. B. How grossly unfair; that is a false 
bulletin issued by the former nurse ; “the evil that men 
do lives after them.” ; : 

Sir P. CULLEN. My dear B. B. this is not Dubedat’s 
funeral. Do youthink Bernard Shaw will like the new 
epilogue. 

BERNARD SHAW. He will; I’m shaw. 

L.C. C. Inspector. Excuse me, is Mr. Vedrenne here ? 
Ah! yes, there is Mr. Vedrenne. Will you kindly answer 
some of my questions? Is that door on the left a real 
door? in case of fire I cannot allow property doors: the 
actors might be seized with stage fright and they must 
have, as Sir B. B. would say, “their exits and their 
entrances.” 

VEDRENNE, Everything at the Court Theatre, my dear 
sir, is real. Ask Mr. Franks, he will tell you the door is 
not even ajar. The art, the acting, the plays, even the 
audience is real, except a few dramatic critics whom 
I cannot exclude. I admit the audience looks improbable 
at matinées ; out of Court is a truth in art of which we are 
only dimly beginning to understand the significance. 


Noise outside—enter JENNIFER dressed in deep mourning. 


JENNIFER [with a bright smile]. Mr. Vedrenne, I have 
just had a telegram saying that my husband Leo was killed 
in his motor atter leaving me at the Synagogue. His last 
words were, “ Jennifer, promise me that you will wear 
mourning if I die, merely to mark the difference between 
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Dubedat and myself.” This afternoon I am going to 
marry Blenkinsop. How are the sales going ? i 

VEDRENNE. Well I think we might have the catechism 
or the churching of heroines. What is your name ? 

JENNIFER. Jennifer. 

VEDRENNE. Where did you get that name ? 

JENNIFER. From Bernard Shaw in my baptism. 

Mr. REDFORD [Licenser of Plays]. Mr. Shaw, I really 
must point out that this passage comes from the Anglican 
prayer book. Are you aware of that ? I have asuggestion 
of my own for ending the play. 

BERNARD SHAW. Oh shut up; let us have my ten 
commandments. 

GRANVILLE BARKER. My dear Shaw you sent them to 
Wells for revision and he lost them in the Tube. I can 
remember the first one, ‘‘ Maude spake these words and 
said: ‘Thou shalt have none other Shaws but me.’ ” 

BERNARD SHAW. How careless of Wells. I remember 
the second. ‘ Do not indulge in craven imitation.” 

W.L. Courtney. The third commandment runs: ‘Thou 
shalt not covet George Alexander.” 

GRANVILLE BARKER. One of them runs: “Do not 
commit yourself to Beerbohm Tree, though his is His 
Majesty’s . . .” but weshall never get them right. We 
must offer a reward for their recovery. I vote that 
Walkley now says the credo. That I think expresses every 
one’s sentiment. 

A. B. Watktey. I believe in Bernard Shaw, in 
Granville Barker and in Mr. Vedrenne. 

WILLIAM ARCHER. Ite, missa est. 


CURTAIN. 








UNPUBLISHED LETTERS FROM 
WILLIAM AND DOROTHY WORDS- 
WORTH TO SAMUEL TAYLOR 
COLERIDGE 


A REMARKABLE series of Letters, written by William and 
Dorothy Wordsworth to Samuel Taylor Coleridge be- 
tween Christmas 1799 and May 1807, have been recently 
sent to me for incorporation, if possible, in the ‘‘ Letters 
of the Wordsworth Family,” now in the American press 
of Messrs. Ginn and Co., Boston. As the two first 
volumes of that work are already printed (although not 
yet issued) while the third is revised in proof for press, 
these newly-found letters will have unfortunately to be 
placed out of their chronological order, and put into an 
appendix to volume three, I was not aware of their exist- 
ence until the eleventh hour of my labour on this work (or 
rather on the stroke of twelve): but they are too valuable 
to be left out of a book, which aims at completeness. 
There is, of course, no such thing as absolute finality in 
a literary undertaking of this kind ; although the collec- 
tion to be issued, after many years of research, is now 
approximately complete.. 

It is impossible to enter into full explanation in these 
columns as to the subject-matter of the letters, or to 
explain how they have reached me. This will be done 
in the preface to the whole series of which they will form 
a part. Suffice it now to say that they disclose many 
interesting things which occurred within the humble 
cottage at Grasmere—that home of “plain living and 
high thinking ’’—they refer to the people of the district, 
to walks in the valley, and expeditions to more distant 
places in Westmoreland and Yorkshire, to such incidents 
as the fatality which befell the family of the Greens, to 
the work and the travels of Coleridge, to some of the 
verses written by each of the poets, to the pamphlet on 
“The Convention of Cintra,” etc. They also contain 
some remarkable revelations of the unique friendship of 
the poets, and a striking interpretation by its author of 








the meaning which underlies ‘The White Doe of Ryl- 


stone.” The series concludes with a letter in which 
Wordsworth explains to Coleridge how he meant to re- 
arrange his poems in their next issue, which must have 
special interest to all the students and lovers cf this poet. 
A part of it may therefore be published now as a sample 
of the rest. 

All his readers know that Wordsworth adopted an 
elaborate and subtle classification of his poems. He 
placed them in groups, suggested by their subject-matter, 
without regard to chronological order. These corres- 
ponded to what he regarded as the faculties or powers of 
human nature, to the successive periods of human life or 
incidents in it, to the localities he visited and described, to 
the tours he made, etc. Thus there were “Poems written 
in Youth,” “ Poems referring to the period of Childhood,” 
‘*Poems founded on the Affections,” ‘‘Poems on the 
Naming of Places,” “* Poems of the Fancy,” ‘Poems of the 
Imagination,” ‘Poems of Sentiment and Reflection,” 
“Sonnets,” ‘*Memorials of Tours,” “ Poems referring to 
Old Age,” ‘‘ Epitaphs and Elegiac Pieces,” andsoon. If 
the successive editions from 1807 onwards be examined, it 
will be found that the groups—within which the poems were 
placed—underwent change from time to time. They were 
enlarged, or contracted, as new poems were written. 
Other classes were formed, and the lists enlarged; while 
many of the verses included in one group or class in an 
early edition were transferred to another in a later one. 
The reason of the change is almost always obvious, and 
it was sometimes explained in the “‘ Notes”’ on his poems 
dictated in his old age by Wordsworth to Miss Fenwick. 
But it isspecially interesting to find that the leading idea 
of these consecutive groups—half natural, and half artifi- 
cial, as they were—occurred to him, and was even 
elaborated by him, so early as the year 1807; and that it 
was then unfolded, with curious precision and foresight, 
in a rapidly-written letter addressed to his lifelong friend 
and fellow worker, Samuel Taylor Coleridge. It is 
remarkable in many ways, and not the least as affording 
material for a psychological study of the poet’s mind. 

What is now printed for the first time is only the 
conclusion of a long epistle written in May 1807, probably 
on the 5th of that month; the first, and larger, half 
of which was devoted to a severe condemnation of the 
Convention of Cintra. 

Wordsworth writes : 

I am half in mind to scribble another sheet upon another subject; 
viz., my published Poems, and the arrangement which I mean to 
place them in, if they are ever republished during my lifetime. I 
should begin thus: ‘‘ Poems relating to Childhood,” and such feelings 
as rise in the mind in after-life in direct contemplation of that state. 
To these I shouid prefix the motto, ‘‘ The child is father of the man,’’ 
etc. The class would begin with the simplest dawn of the affections 
or faculties, as in ‘* Foresight,” or ‘“‘Children gathering Flowers,” 
the ‘‘Pet Lamb,” etc.; and would ascend in a gradual scale of 
imagination to ‘‘Hartley" and ‘There was a Boy.” It would 
conclude with the Ode, ‘There was a Time, etc.,” which might 
perhaps be preceded by ‘‘ We are Seven,” if it were not advisable to 
place that earlier, This class would also contain “ Alice Fell,’ “ Lucy 
Gray,” ‘‘ The Anecdote for Fathers,” ‘‘ Rural Architecture,” and ‘ Idle 
aa o> Boys.” There may be others which I forget. 

The Second Class would relate to the Fraternal Affections, to 
Friendship, to Love, and all those Emotions which follow after 
childhood, in youth, and early manhood. Here might come in ‘‘ The 
Sparrows’ Nest,” “‘ The Butterflies,” the poems about ‘ Lucy,” ‘‘ She 
was a Phantom,” “‘ Louisa,” “ Dear Child of Nature,” “There is a 
change and I am r.”’* But this class would ascend in a scale of 
imagination, or interest through, “’Tis said that some have died for 
love,” and “Ellen Irwin”; concluding with “Ruth,” or “‘ The 
Brothers” printed with a separate title as an adjunct; or this last 
might be placed elsewhere, 

The third class, would include poems relating to Natural Objects, 
and their influence on the human mind—either as growing, or as inan 
advanced state. It would begin with the simply human, and after 
having passed through all stages from objects as they affect the mind 
by properties with which they are endowed, and as they affect it 
by properties conferred, conclude with the ‘highly imaginative, as 





* It is worthy of note that the inclusion of this poem in a letter 
addressed to Coleridge almost disproves an opinion widely enter- 
tained (which I shared till I read the letter) that the lines velhenel to 
Coleridge himself. . 
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“Tintern Abbey.” This to be immediately preceded by the *‘ Cuckoo” 
poems, and “Nutting.” In this class would come (I place them at 
random) “ The Daisies,” “‘ The Celandines,” ‘‘The Daffodils,” ‘“‘The 
Nightingale and Stockdove,” ‘“‘The Green Linnet,” “ Waterfall and 
Eglantine,” ‘Oak and Broom,” ‘‘ Poor Susan” perhaps, poem on 
“ Rydal Island,” on “ Grasmere,” “ I heard a thousand blended notes ;” 
“The whirl blast from behind the hill,” “The kitten and the falling 
Leaves,” “ Fidelity,” those concerning Tom Hutchinson’s dog; but, 
with respect to the two or three last, I am not sure but that they may 
be arranged better elsewhere. The above class would be numerous, 
and conclude—in the manner mentioned above—with ‘' Tintern 
Abbey.” 

Next might come “‘ Poems on the Naming of Places,”’ as a transition 
to those relating to Human Life; which might be connected, har- 
moniously I may say, by “ Poor Susan” (mentioned before, but better 
perhaps placed here), “ Beggars,” ‘“‘Simon Lee,” “The last of the 
Flock,” ‘*Goody Blake,” etc., to ascend, through a regular scale of 
imagination, to ‘The Thorn,” “The Highland Girl,” “The Leech- 
Gatherer,” ‘‘ Hartleap Well.” This class of poems I suppose to refer 
chiefly to objects most interesting to a meditative or imaginative 
mind, not by its personal feelings or a strong appeal to the instincts 
or natural affection; but either from the moral importance of the 
pictures, or from the employment they give to the understanding 
affected through the imagination, and the higher faculties. 

Then might come, perhaps, those relating to the Social and Civic 
Duties, chiefly interesting to the Imagination through the Under- 
standing, and not to the Understanding through the Imagination; as 
the “Political Sonnets,” “The Character of the Happy Warrior,” 
‘‘Rob Roy’s Grave,” ‘“ Personal Talk,” “ Poet's Epitaph,” ‘‘ Ode to 
Duty,” ‘‘To Burns’s Sons,” etc. Then, perhaps, those relating to the 
maternal feelings, connubial, or parental. The maternal to ascend 
from ‘‘ The Sailor’s Mother,” through * The Emigrant Mother,” 
« Affliction of M. of —,’’ to ‘‘ The Mad Mother” ; and toconclude with 
‘The Idiot Boy.” 

Finally, the class of poems on Old Age. “ Animal tranquillity and 
decay,” ‘Though narrow be that old man’s cares and near,” “The 
Childless Father,” ‘‘ The two Thieves,” “The Matron of Jedborough,”’ 
those relating to “ Mathew,” “The Cumberland Beggar,” to end 
perhaps with “ Michael,’ which might conclude the whole. ‘The 
Blind Highland Boy” ought to take its place among “ The Influences 
of Natural Objects,’”’ the sense of sight being wanting to produce an 
increase of imagination, and to throw the humblest person into 
sublime situations; feeling consecrating form, and form ennobling 
feeling. 

This may suffice to give you a notion of my views, The 
principle of the arrangement is that there should be a scale in each 
class, and in the whole ; and that each poem should be so placed as to 
direct the reader’s attention by its position to its primary interest, I 
am writing illegibly. ... 

Most affectionately your friend, 
W. Worpswortu. 


Comment on this letter would be out of place, but in- 
formation regarding it will be found in the book referred 
to in the opening sentence of this article. I should add 
that Wordsworth’s punctuation and capital letters are 
not followed ; and that in one or two cases the clauses in 
his letter are transposed, to try to make his meaning 
clearer; and that the whole is divided into paragraphs, 
where these naturally occur. 

WILLIAM KNIGHT. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE 
BEOWULF, BURNS & CO. 


Beowulf mathelode, beotwordum sprzc 
niehstan sithe: ‘‘ Ic genethde fela 
gutha on geogthe.” 


I AM quite ready to admit that this is not a cheerful wa 

of beginning an article, and I fear that my readers wil} 
not be appeased when they hear that, when the above 
lines are rendered into modern English, they only amount 
to this: “‘ Beowulf spake, uttered vaunting words for the 
last time: ‘I ventured many battles in my youth.’” 
However, everything must have a beginning and this is, 
according to Miss Kate Warren, the beginning, or nearly 
the beginning, of English literature; and if any one likes 
it, all he has to dois to purchase Miss Warren’s 
“Treasury of English Literature ” (Constable, 7s. 6d. net), 
and he will find ten pages of it (the Beowulf variety) 
besides about another two hundred ‘pages of other 
varieties both in prose and verse. On page 129 he will 





come to Robert Mannyng of Brunne who wrote at the 
end of the thirteenth century and who, apparently, was 
the first English writer to give upthe use of the little 
“ wigglies ’’ on the top of the vowels (which our printer— 
in sorrow I relate it—does not possess). I have a dim and 
uneasy recollection of having heard in my childhood, of 
Beowulf and Robert Mannyng and William Langland, the 
author of a depressing work called “ Piers the Plowman,” 
and of having felt aggrieved and indignant at being ex- 
pected to remember their names. I have not changed 
my opinion. I daresay I am wrong, but all this sort of 
thing appears to me to have nothing whatever to do with 
English literature. I do not admit that there was any 
English literature before Chaucer and Gavin Douglas, and 
I cannot conceive anything more calculated to imbue a 
young student with a loathing for the real English litera- 
ture than to have these sort of “ scrabblings on the wall” 
presented to him for his consumption as a preliminary 
to the enjoyment of our glorious legacy of prose and 
poetry from Chaucer to Swinburne and George Meredith. 
The wisest and the wittiest man I ever knew once, in my 
hearing, in the course of a discussion with a friend who 
was unduly praising Pope, delivered himself of the follow- 
ing epigram. “There are two ways of disliking poetry. One 
is to dislike it; the other isto like Pope.” Substituting 
Beowulf for Pope, that saying might serve as a basis for the 
criticism of Miss Warren’s anthology. She evidently likes 
Beowulf or why should she give us ten pages of him while 
of Sir Thomas Wyatt she only gives one sonnet? And 
yet, as she is evidently (too evidently) a “student” of 
English literature, she must be aware that Wyatt was the 
first Englishman to use the Italian sonnet form in our 
language, and that he may therefore claim (quite apart 
from the great beauty of his work) to be the literary an- 
cestor of all the great English sonneteers from Philip 
Sidney to Rossetti. She likes Beowulf, therefore she 
dislikes poetry. It is a hard saying, but all the same I 
believe it to be true, and any one who dislikes poetry can 
hardly be expected to make a good anthology of English 
literature. Of course Miss Warren does not know that 
she dislikes poetry : she imagines that she is very fond of 
it, and in proof of this she would point to the fact that 
she has included in her selection fourteen pages from the 
poetical works of William Cowper. Exactly so; while 
to Philip Sidney she gives only four pages, to Ben Jonson 
only two and a half pages, to Surrey two pages, and to 
Wyatt, as I have already remarked, only fourteen lines, 
while the name of Webster is not even mentioned! This 
is clear proof that Miss Warren likes bad poetry better than 
good poetry, and that is tantamount to “ disliking 
poetry”’; for while in an anthology the test of the com- 
piler’s appreciation of the various authors whose work 
he reproduces is not entirely the actual amount of space 
he devotes to each, nobody could deny that such a vast 
disproportion as that which I have noted between the 
space devoted to Cowper (who was not really a poet at 
all) and the space allowed to the four poets I have cited, 
is an indication of a hopelessly uncritical mind, anignor- 
ance of relative values, and a complete unfitness for the 
self-imposed task of selecting poetry. Again, Burns is 
given twenty-six pages and Drummond of Hawthornden 
only two. I daresay that I shall not find many people to 
agree with me when [ say that I think Drummond the 
greater poet of the two. But allowing that to pass, 
surely more than two pages might be devoted to Drum- 
mond in a book where Akenside is allowed three. I hope 
that I may live till some compiler of an anthology discovers 
that Barnefield was the author of poems other than “ The 
Nightingale.” This: i 

As it fell upon a day 

In the merry month of May, 

Sitting in a pleasant shade 

Which a — of myrtles made, 


Beasts did leap and birds did sing, 
Trees did grow and plants did spring; 


has been reproduced as the solitary contribution from 
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Barnefield in every anthology I ever remember. It is 
quite the least good of all Barnefield’s works. Why, I 
wonder, does no one ever quote the “ Affectionate saat 
herd,” or the very exquisite sonnets, or the extraordinarily 
brilliant and beautiful “Rape of Helen,” written in 
English hexameters, the only successful hexameters ever 
made in this language? Even Mrs. Meynell, has con- 
demned poor Barnefield to the eternal ‘* Nightingale” 
which, I am convinced, if he had any voice in the 
matter, he would gladly surrender to Shakespeare, to 
whom it was so long erroneously attributed. And here 
he is again with his “Nightingale” in Miss Warren’s 
“ Treasury,”’ which, comprising, as I have said, nearly two 
hundred pages of selections from writers of the pre- 
literary period, stops abruptly with Burns. If any doubts 
had remained in one’s mind as to the fitness or unfitness 
of Miss Warren to perform that which she has attempted 
they would surely be dispelled by this fact. I do not wish 
to be rude, but I must say what I think, and really the 
extraordinary stupidity (there is no other word) of making 
a “ Treasury of English Literature” and bringing it to an 
end just before that great period of its splendour which 
follows immediately after Burns and continues in an un- 
broken chain of glorious names (Shelley, Keats, Byron, 
Wordsworth, Tennyson, Swinburne) right down to the 
present day, is almost incredible, and it effectually 
destroys any practical value that the anthology might 
have. But to return to what és in the book: Of Andrew 
Marvell we are given the beautiful ‘‘ Emigrant’s Song ”’: 


Where the remote Bermudas ride 
In the ocean’s bosom unespied, 


but the other selections are not happy, and I miss the 
great Cromwellian ode with the superb and soul-moving 
lines on Charles the First which are Marvell’s greatest 
glory: 
That thence the Royal actor borne 
The tragic scaffold might adorn : 
While round the arméd bands 
Did clap their bloody hands... . 


Crashaw is meagrely represented by one poem; and 
while I have no fault to find with the selections from 
Shakespeare, it is hard to see why ten more pages should 
be allotted to Spenser than to England’s greatest poet. 

I have purposely confined myself so far in this article 
to the poetry in Miss Warren’s collection because, having 
to speak strongly, I wish to stand on what I consider to 
be my strongest ground. All fault-finding criticism is 
necessarily an invidious thing, and when it is made 
over one’s Own signature, one cannot but feel diffident 
about what is after all only the expression of a personal 
opinion. But having said that much in deference to my 
own modesty, I must go on to say that to go critically 
through the prose portion of Miss Warren’s selection 
would merely involve a repetition of the same criticism 
in another sphere. Miss Warren in selecting the prose 
pieces for her anthology shows the same lack of sense of 
proportion and knowledge of relative values as she dis- 
plays in the poetical portion of her book. Thus we have 
seventeen pages of “ Alfred” (Anglicé, Alfred the Great) 
in this style ‘‘Eala, hu gesezlig seo forme eld” etc., 
and only two pages of Sterne; while from Fielding we 
have three pages of ** Tom Jones”’ containing the episode 
of the liberation by Master Blifil of Sophia’s bird and its 
consequent destruction by the hawk, followed by about 
three quarters of a page on “‘ good and bad characters ”’— 
also from “Tom Jones”! Surely this is grotesquely 
inadequate and misrepresentative of the greatest 
novelist we ever had in England before the period of the 
nineteenth century which, as before stated, is altogether 
omitted in this fantastic collection, 

ALFRED DouGLas. 











FICTION 


The Kinsman, By Mrs. Atrrep Sipewicx. (Methuen, 6s.) 


THis book is a new proof of the minor importance of 
novelty in plot compared with thoroughness and individu- 
ality in workmanship. The idea of two men so alike as 
to be easily mistaken for each other has been the theme 
of countless novels and plays, and is highly improbable to 
start with; and yet Mrs. Sidgwick makes it fresh and 
convincing. For one thing, she begins by explaining why 
it is that the two young men, the city clerk and the rich 
Australian, are so much alike that even the women in love 
with them could not distinguish one from the other; she 
goes on to construct a plot that never outsteps the bounds 
of probability and never degenerates into mere plot ; and 
further, she differentiates the characters of the two men 
with such subtle analysis that the story moves out of the 
region of concocted fiction, where most of such stories 
linger, into that of the novel of character. Mrs. Sidgwick 
is never so good as when depicting people she does not 
like. Her study of the poor little clerk who tried to wear 
the Australian’s shoes and found them a world too big for 
him is a typical piece of work ; and yet, despite the sharp- 
ness of the reading of him, we find no trace of the bitter- 
ness which has made some of this author’s studies of mean 
characters too relentless to be acceptable. We find, in- 
deed a delightful stream of keen but pleasant humour, the 
humour of true comedy ; and dialogue in which every word 
is natural and every word forcible. “‘ The Kinsman” is 
an entertaining book, one of the best Mrs. Sidgwick has 
written. 


A Midsummer Day’s Dream. 
(Methuen, 6c.) 


THERE is nothing so desperate as forced cheerfulness 
nothing so alluring as natural gaiety: and with natura 
gaiety Mr, Marriott Watson writes. Philip Bannatyne 
comes to Temple Park at the invitation of Lady Coombe 
to play Lysander in a Midsummer Night’s Dream. Lady 
Coombe has recklessly filled her house with charming girls 
and beautiful women. The rehearsals take place by moon- 
light, the park is perplexingly wooded, the weather warm 
and beautiful as are the women, and Philip Bannatyne is 
imaginative and impressionable. There is the framework 
of Mr. Watson’s very graceful and very light comedy. 
Something of the spirit of the great dream has passed into 
these amateur presenters of it, and their doings are graced 
by a fantastic charm which is pleasantly akin to a gentle 
attack of midsummer madness. For Mr. Marriott 
Watson enters into the spirit of the thing so valiantly 
that he takes his readers with him: and they will easily 
forgive him for prolonging his day-dream a little beyond 
the actual demands of the story. He has doneso from 
sheer delight in histheme. It is not often that a story 
which is written with such buoyancy is also written with 
such care as Mr. Marriott Watson invariably bestows upon 
his work. It is a consummate jeud’esprit. In his dedica- 
tory preface to his wife (a most attractive piece of writing) 
he boasts with proper pride: ‘we are both incurably 
romantic ’”” and—he goes on—‘“‘ even at the end of a long 
day ... shall still have faith and see beauty in the dis- 
position of the world. For to be a heretic of romance is 
to be old indeed... .” That is the secret; he has kept 
the wisdom of youth, and with youth’s wisdom, its vitality. 
Sic ttur ad astra, 


The Ghost, By Arnotp Bennerr. 
2s. 6d. net.) 


THIS is one of Mr. Bennett’s Fantasias on Modern 
Themes, as he calls such works of his as “Teresa of 
Watling Street” and “‘ Hugo,” and does not belong to his 
Novels, as he calls ‘‘Leonora” and ‘‘Whom God hath 
joined.” Whether his mood be fantastic or serious, his 
work is always first-class, and though his output is 
enormous, signs of haste are never apparent in the 


By H. B. Marriorr Watson 


(Chatto & Windus, 
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writing or construction. It would seem impertinent to 
wish that he would think a little more and write a little 
less. Everything he sets his hand to shows that he 
knows his business and himself more thoroughly than 
most men, and yet . . . However, “The Ghost” is an 
exciting story of opera singers and railway accidents and 
channel-boat disasters and trapdoors and revenge and 
jealousy that is strong enough to be carried beyond 
death, and of love that triumphs even over such fatal 
jealousy. And it is all done with amazing cleverness and 
astonishing verisimilitude. 


The Lonely Lady of Grosvenor Square. 
Pasture, (Murray, 6s.) 


THE enthusiasms, sorrows and crudities of youth appeal 
strongly to Mrs, de la Pasture; she understands them, is 
graciously tolerant of them, always with an amused 
twinkle in the eyes that smile in sympathy and encourage- 
ment. She delights in delicately ironical contrasts be- 
tween the stormy passions and aspirations of youth, and 
the sober griefs and disillusions of middle age, claiming 
our interest for each in swift alternation. Her lonely lady 
is a girl, reared in the narrow circle of a life on a Welsh 
farm, who finds herself mistress of a house in Grosvenor 
Square, which, with a fortune, has been bequeathed to a 
beloved brother, Louis, absent in Somaliland. Jeanne de 
Courset is at first quite friendless in London except for a 
lame duke who claims kinship; but for Louis everything 
may be endured, and everything forgiven. The gallant 
soldier-brother—who remains personally unknown to the 
reader—puts the loyal Jeanne’s love and faith to a severe 
test with the arrival of the stately Anne-Marie, Marquise 
de Courset, upon the scene. The author writes as grace- 
fully and as easily as ever—almost too easily—and her 
touch both in humour and pathos is light and sure. The 
story itself presents no striking feature; the tragedy of 
it, softened by distance and circumstance, does not affect 
us deeply. The scenes of Jeanne’s social blunders and 
successes, of Anne-Marie’s imposing presence in Grosvenor 
Square, are as natural, touching, or amusing as the author 
designed them to be: the characters say and do the 
right things well, and we smile with them over the foolish 
ones. 


Kit’s Woman: A Cornish Idyll. 
(Alston Rivers, 3s. 6d.) 


In 1898, under the title “‘ Seaweed,” “ Kit’s Woman” was 
published in a limited edition. ‘Considerably revised 
and in parts rewritten,” Mrs. Havelock Ellis reissues 
what purports to be a Cornish idyll, and dedicates it to 
all her ‘‘ Loyal Friends.” As the result of her labours we 
have before us a small volume containing sufficient matter 
for a short story, or the germ of a long one. “ Kit’s 
Woman ”’ is neither one nor the other : it is over-weighted 
with dull and disagreeable gossip, and it stops far short of 
its true conclusion. Loose threads are woven in and 
never “‘ finished off.” Choosing a large canvas, Mrs. Ellis 
has, as it were, daubed over a few inches in the centre, 
and left the rest untouched. Of the story we are given 
neither the beginning nor the end; and, while there are 
some radically good things within its covers, there are 
many more that are radically bad. She has chosen a 
subject with which a woman is not competent to deal, 
and which a man would not handle. Such a story as hers 
requires an intimate knowledge of the workings of mind 
in man and woman to which few attain, and a wide 
understanding of and deep insight into human nature 
‘in the rough.”’ These qualities Mrs. Ellis does not 
possess. The principal characters are unconvincing, and 
not, in our judgment, true to the facts of life. ‘ Kit’s 
Woman” could have had no real conception of “ soul,” and 
she would not have used the term to illustrate a physical 
desire. Nor dowe find in Mrs. Ellis’s pages any justifica- 
tion of the sub-title, “a Cornish Idyll”; and where we 
looked for beauty there came forth coarseness. It is 
regrettable that the modern craving for moral dissection 


By Mrs. Henry DE LA 


By Mrs. Havetock EL us. 





should have led a promising writer away from the por- 
trayal of scenes of quiet simplicity. There is good work 
in this book, even a little that is excellent; but the 
greater part bears no relation to life. In the mind of the 
reader there remains the impression that he has been 
brought into touch with the “realism” of a morbid- 
minded district visitor. 


The Lost Word. By Everyn Unveruitt. (Heinemann, 6s.) 


“BLANK misgivings of a Creature moving about in 
Worlds not realised”’ might well be the motto of this 
book ; and those who are, to use the author’s expression, 
“unconscious of supersensual esthetics,” will have little 
sympathy with the mystical meanderings of Paul Vickery. 
This irritating person is charmingly introduced to us as a 
freckled boy washing the face of a broken angel on a 
Cathedral roof, but his future career is disappointing. 
He goes to Oxford and develops materialistic views, but, 
on being initiated into the mysteries of freemasonry he 
sees visions and dreams dreams and resolves to be an 
architect and devote himself to the quest of the “ Lost 
Word” by means of which Solomon built the Temple at 
Jerusalem. It seems a pity to found a plot on the in- 
fluence of a secret society, the author’s knowledge of 
which is admittedly—and evidently—limited to the un- 
important details which are published to the outside 
world. Members of the Craft will smile at the account of 
Paul’s initiation, and the uninitiated will find it bewilder- 
ingly vague. How aconvenient friend gives Paul carte 
blanche to build a magnificent Church at his expense ; how 
Paul collects a band of visionary artists inspired by the 
same medieval yearnings as himself—how he falls in love, 
indulges in self-torture to preserve his “ spiritual chastity,” 
and finally sinks to the commonplace of matrimony, is 
told with a great deal of mystery and metaphor. But 
the book is interesting, and, though the men are uncon- 
vincing, some of the minor feminine characters are 
admirably drawn, and whenever the writer ceases to com- 
mune with the angels and descends to earth, she writes 
with epigrammatic vigour and shows originality and 
insight. 


A Blind Bird’s Nest. (Methuen, 6s.) 


Miss FINDLATER’s new story fully comes up to our expec- 
tation; it is an advance upon her former work. It is a 
auiet story of country life and country people with a 
tragedy in the background. Agnes Sorel’s childhood is 
darkened by the knowledge that her father is in prison 
for a crime committed upon impulse, in defence of the 
honour of his sister, a worthless creature whose little 
vanities are not even amusing. The reader’s sympathy is 
entirely with the convict, and horror follows close upon 
it as the author skilfully suggests rather than describes 
the demoralising effect of prison life upon a man of 
impetuous and generous temper. Here the touch is 
firmer than elsewhere in the book, and more might have 
been made of the situations arising fromhisrelease. But 
the main interest is intended to lie in the development of 
Agnes’s character, and in her rival lovers, a middle-aged 
friend of her father’s, and a pleasant American boy. The 
story is sympathetically told and wins the reader by its 
truth and simplicity, and the style is admirable. 


By Mary Fino.ater. 








DRAMA 


“THE PHILANDERER” AT THE COURT 
THEATRE 


Last Tuesday afternoon Mr. Bernard Shaw’s topical 
comedy of the eighteen-nineties, The Philanderer, was 
performed at the Court Theatre before a crowded and 
bewildered house. It was interesting to have the oppor- 
tunity of seeing Mr. Shaw’s Play soon after seeing M. 

here is a strange similarity 


Lavedan’s Marquis de Priola, 
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between the two pieces, which brings into prominence the 
contrast between French and English methods of treat- 
ment. In both plays the protagonist is a man who has 
great power over women and whose powers are seen in 
action. The Marquis de Priola knows exactly what he 
wants from women; he is in search of sensation, and 
takes pleasure in his sense of power. What Leonard 
Charteris, the Philanderer, wants remains a mystery, 
hidden away in the ill-sounding word “ philandering.”’ 
M. Lavedan is able to use greater freedom of speech, and 
he makes full use of the privilege. He makes his meaning 
quite obvious. He has no purpose in writing the .play 
except to amuse and to excite: the Marquis’s slow death, 
on which the curtain falls, raises much the same emotions 
as the mother’s warning to the small boy of pains if he 
ate too much cake, and the small boy’s answer “It’s 
worth it”; only for the small boy it is impossible 
to feel any disgust, and for the Marquis de Priola it is 
possible to feel little else. But though the play isignoble 
and at times disgusting it is never vulgar, And it issaved 
from vulgarity by its perfect frankness, its sincerity in 
viciousness. Some people are so well-bred that they are 
able to swear in the drawing-room or commit what would 
be an unpardonable offence in a less well-bred person. 
The exact reason why this should be so is as subtle a 
mystery as the thing itseif is indisputable fact. In 
matters of art, too, there is a parallel: there is a kind of 
breeding in art: something which is akin to breeding in 
actual life. And that subtle something is lacking in The 
Philanderer. The Marquis de Priola is a vicious play, as 
has been said, at times a disgusting play; but it is not 
vulgar. The Philanderer is not vicious: but it is vulgar, 
irredeemably vulgar ; and not in the least because it deals 
with vulgar people. But the effect of it is nauseating, 
so that even the cleverness of the dialogue becomes 
exasperating. 

The Philanderer shows Mr. Shaw at his cleverest and at 
his worst. It is typical of his earlier manner. Whenever 
he feels his grip on the subject-matter loosening he in- 
dulges in some intellectual caper which is all the more 
distressing because it is almost invariably laughable. He 
deems anything preferable to being thought dull. So the 
play becomes a muddle of farce and tragedy. The result 
of this lack of all balance is that though each character 
is true to life and alive, the play as a whole is false, and 
its falseness reflects an air of unreality upon the charac- 
ters. Leonard Charteris is a selfish, clever man who 
attracts the love of women—in which he is interested and 
for which he has no particular use. He is the Ibsen 
philosopher, and a prominent member of the Ibsen Club. 
He wants to marry Grace Tranfield in order that he may 
escape from the attentions of Julia Craven, of whom he is 
tired. It seems a singularly poor device for a clever, 
imaginative man, as he is described in the stage direc- 
tions, but a credible one. Grace Tranfield is a widow, 
strong-minded enough to be able to live up to the ideas 
which pass as Ibsenism in the Ibsen Club, and an excel- 
lent foil to Julia Craven, who is a weak and womanly 
woman: that is to say, a woman who has no control 
over her emotion and whose emotion in consequence be- 
comes offensive. They are the advanced people of the 
eighteen-nineties. Colonel Craven and Mr. Cuthbertson, 
the fathers of the two women, represent the old school. 
There is a scientist, Dr. Paramore, and a clever little girl, 
Sylvia, Julia’s sister. 

The idea that sets the characters in motion, as it were, 
is the conflict that takes place between thought and feel- 
ing when the two are not reconcilable, as is generally the 
case when an intellectual person first begins to feel, or an 
emotional person to think. Leonard Charteris has brains 
but no feeling; his counterpart is Sylvia, who, however, 
being still a young girl, is attractive. Julia Craven has 
no brains in comparison with her capacity for emotion. 
Mrs. Tranfield has both qualities; they are under her 
control. 

Here is an excellent subject for comedy, but one 














which calls for the utmost delicacy of treatment. 
And what is Mr. Shaw’s method? He borrows with 
one hand from that kind of broad farce in which one 
of the stock jokes is to pour ribald fun on the woman or 
man (but generally the woman: it is considered funnier) 
whose love isunreturned. All unrequited passion is, from 
one point of view, ridiculous, The farce, however, keeps 
to that point of view, for whatever it may be worth. 
Mr. Shaw does not. He borrows with the other hand 
from psychology. He holds the woman’s very soul out 
quivering before you, and then twirls her off again tc the 
stock business of the farce. In order to get a pretty 
position and to raise a laugh, he makes Leonard Charteris 
read aloud love-letters of Julia and Grace in a club-room 
Me their respective fathers, who stand on either side of 
im. 

““Have you any proper sense of the fact that you’re 
standing between two fathers ?” 

“Well I’m a little dazed still by standing so long 
between two daughters; but I think I grasp the situa- 
tion,’’ says Charteris, and the smartness of the rejoinder 
does not atone for the bad taste of the whole scene, 
incredible almost even in the unspeakable cad that 
Charteris is shown to be. 

And so the characters gradually lose their vitality: they 
come to resemble antic figures in a brilliant masque, 
symbolising the folly of thought, the folly of emotion, the 
futility of anything that approaches to beauty. 

(The performance on Tuesday afternoon was in many 
ways an excellent one. Unfortunately Miss Lillah 
McCarthy was indisposed, and Miss Mary Barton was 
obliged to undertake the part uf Julia Craven at less than 
twenty-four hours’ notice. Her playing of the part (an 
extraordinarily difficult one) was in the circumstances 
nothing less than afour de force, She took full advantage 
of the opportunity: andin the last act she was very good. 
Miss Barton by her personality laid more emphasis on the 
pathetic side of Julia’s character than is probably the 
case in Miss McCarthy’s rendering, but that is no fault. 
Mr. Ben Webster was far too slow for the nimble-witted 
Charteris ; he spoke his lines without any ease, as though 
he were puzzled at their dexterity. Though he is admir- 
able in certain parts, he has not the quickness of gesture 
or the mobility of feature—has not the nervous restless 
energy—of which it is absolutely necessary for an actor 
who wishes to impersonate such a type as Charteris to be 
master. Miss Wynne Matthison played Mrs. Tranfield 
with dignity and force. Her performance could not have 
been better. Miss Dorothy Minto was impishly charming 
as Sylvia, whose rational dress became her, and Mr. Eric 
Lewis was a perfect Colonel Craven. ie ¥ 

. DE S, 


M. GEORGES BERR AT 'THE NEW ROYALTY 
THEATRE 


Tuis week M. Georges Berr has been visiting the New 
Royalty Theatre, and his visit has been of special interest 
for the reason that, though he is well known in Paris, 
this is his first appearance on a London stage. His 
reception was cordial and it is much to be hoped that 
his return will not be long postponed. An actor of his 
calibre, with his gifts and his charm, cannot be seen too 
often. On Monday and Tuesday he appeared in Reg- 
nard’s amusing old-world comedy, Le Légataire Universel, 
in the part ot Crispin, the proper all-manceuvring valet. 
Everything in the play is conventional, from the character 
of the rich old man Geronte, whose whims as to will-making 
cause all the trouble, to the rhyming verse in which the 
play is written. It is a sound stock comedy, which is 
freshened by the shrewdness of the ingenious Crispin, 
He dresses up, first as a cousin from the country, then as 
another cousin, a mother of nine children, and finally as 
the old man himself, so that the money may not be 
diverted into any wrong channels. For the old miser is 
unprincipled enough to think seriously of leaving twenty 
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thousand useful pounds to these distant cousins, and is 
inconsiderate enough to be so upset by the impersonated 
visits that he is deemed dead, with the will still un- 
made. Those are the moments of the play. And well did 
M. Georges Berr avail himself of them. With his loud 
voice and his brusque heartiness he jarred on the old 
invalid’s weak nerves, now shaking his head with such 
fervour that his teeth would have rattled had he possessed 
any, now slamming his tough big stick on tables and 
chairs, and on his exit giving the old fellow six days to 
die decently, so that it is small wonder that he effectually 
settled the prospects of the cousin he pretended to be. 
And then he enters in a little while as the dolorous 
insinuating mother of nine children, left a widow, who is 
so determined to rescue Geronte from the snare of his 
servant-girl Lisette, that she will even marry him herself. 
Both situations are really amusing and M. Georges Berr 
was admirable in them both. But perhaps he was best 
when he imperscnated the old man himself and dictated 
a just will to the notary. His method is remarkable 
chiefly for its quickness. In some ways he reminds one 
of Mr. James Welch. He is amazingly deft in his gesture, 
and gives the impression of an intense eagerness, which is 
infectious, and holds the attention irresistibly. His ver- 
satility was partially shown by his playing of Boismartin 
in Meilhac and Halévy’s ridiculous farce, Le petit Hétel ; 
as the absurd and misjudged lover who is obliged to listen 
to his lady love’s calumnies without a word, without a 
gesture of dissent, and is at last allowed to write down 
comments, he was as ludicrous and amusing as it was 
possible to be, and that is saying much, for the situation 
is ingeniously ridiculous. It will be interesting to see 
further proot of his versatility in Théodore de Banville’s 
exquisite poetic fancy, Le Batser, which is to performed 
on Wednesday evening and in which he plays the part of 
the Pierrot. I am writing on Tuesday, and exigencies of 
time and printing-press forbid its mention. 

M. Georges Berr is supported by an excellent company, 
which includes Mlle. Bertiny and Mile. Marie Kolb. M. 
Dutertre gave a remarkable character-study ot Geronte, 
the old man. The perfect skill with which he broke his 
speeches by a senile cough and spoke with a broadly 
opened mouth heightened the effect of his rendering. 


H, ve S. 








FINE ART 
ROMANCE AND SYMBOLISM 


It may be laid down as an axiom that it is the duty of a 
painter to express his ideas by his pictures and not by 
their titles or the title of his exhibition. To the apt 
phrases, therefore, which decorate the heading of a cata- 
logue it is seldom necessary to pay attention, yet there is 
food for thought in the title which that serious and 
advanced artist, Mr. Fred F. Foottet, has chosen for his 
exhibition of twenty pictures at the Baillie Gallery (54 
Baker Street). For these paintings are very different 
from what the title of the exhibition, ‘Romance and 
Symbolism,” would lead many to suppose. The word 
romance conjures up a vision of gallant knights and 
maidens in distress: symbolism suggests some such 
anthropomorphic presentation of the abstract as is 
identified with the name of the late G. F. Watts. 
Mr. Foottet’s imagination, however, is of a more modern 
order. He finds his romance not in the affairs of men 
but in the pageant of nature, and his mystic thoughts find 
utterance in landscapes in which figures are either wholly 
absent or entirely subordinate. 

In the memorable second chapter of his ‘* Nineteenth 
Century Art” Mr. D. S. MacColl laid stress on the irresis- 
tible attraction of landscape to the nineteenth-century 
painter, whose characteristic attitude is summed up as 
that of “wistful, brooding reverie, not certain of any 
divine vision, seeking an escape for thought.’’ This atti- 








tude is essentially that of Mr, Foottet, who tells of ‘‘ things 
distant, misty and obscure,” whose renderings of English 
river-scenes and countrysides wear an air of mystery and 
remoteness with their “screen of vapour, secret of 
shadow, alembic of light.” There are landscapes of 
which we ask no more than ** What place is that?”’ But 
to inquire too closely about the topography of Mr. Foottet’s 
landscapes would be as absurd as to inquire the 
whereabouts of Xanadu and the source of Alph. Unfor- 
tunately there are many people who “ read their Coleridge 
with delight, but have a suspicion of the painter when he 
works in the same vein of poetry, when he gives them the 
romance and mystery of vision, of things half discovered, 
half engaged in mist, shadow, or light.” And since this 
is precisely what Mr. Foottet offers us, his beautiful 
pictures are in danger of being condemned by the unjust 
and thoughtless criticism which judges paintings not 
according to what they are but by what the critic 
conceives that they ought to have been. 

Rightly to appreciate them, then, we must regard Mr, 
Foottet’s paintings in a spirit akin to that in which the 
painter himself regards nature, a spirit of brooding 
reverie. Broadly executed as befits their breadth of con- 
ception, they should not be viewed at too near a distance. 
With the foreground, the near at hand, Mr. Foottet— 
like Corot and many another modern—is not concerned, 
and his pictures begin at what would be the middle 
distance of an older landscape painter. Romanticist 
though he be, however, Mr. Foottet is not one of the 
innumerable imitators of the Barbizon School. The minor 
key, which these painters delighted to use, is rarely 
touched upon by Mr. Foottet. His romances are in the 
major, and while the men of 1830 edged towards the bass, 
our English painter runs up into the treble. A typical 
example of his art at its best is the fancifully named Song 
of Sunrise (No. 3), in which a stone bridge over a river, 
viewed at early morn, gives the painter a theme for an 
exquisite harmony in Cambridge blue and white. Although 
his exhibits at Suffolk Street through ensuing seasons 
have proved the painter to be limited neither in his 
choice of subject nor his range of colonr, the collection 
at the Baillie Gallery suggests that his compositions are 
happiest when a bridge torms the leading motive, and his 
colour most enchanting when the scheme is light blue and 
white. In support of this statement we may instance the 
lovely little Study for *‘ May’s Herald” ; The Bridge, Paris ; 
and The White Wave. 

This preference for the lighter and more delicate hues 
of Nature, together with an easily perceived preoccupa- 
tion with problems of light, has led to the inclusion of 
Mr. Foottet among the luminists of modern art. But 
though Mr. Foottet has, perhaps, more in common with 
Monet, and especially Segantini, than any other painter, 
his art isemphatically personal and individual. He has a 
keener sense of the decorative than Monet, and his land- 
scapes reveal asearch for balance and deliberate design ; 
but, like Monet, he prefers the more joyous and lyrical 
aspects of Nature to the more epic and tragic moods 
favoured by Segantini. Influenced by the decorative 
composition and semi-mystical attitude towards Nature 
of Corot, by the researches into light and fidelity to 
Nature’s colouring of Monet, Mr. Foottet is an imitator 
of neither painter, but a sincere and ociginal artist who 
has profited by the lessons of his predecessors in seeking 
out his own subjects and in expressing these in his own way. 

A strong contrast to these loftily conceived canvases is 
afforded by the collection of caricatures by Messrs. Max 
Beerbohm, Joseph Simpson, Sime, *‘Sem,” and others 
at the same gallery. Mr. Beerbohm is triumphantly 
whimsical in his vision of Mr. Henry James Revisiting 
America, and the clever work by other well-known 
humorous artists should make this exhibition extremely 
popular. Perhaps the promoter of the two exhibitions 
has a worthy educational purpose, and the populace 
attracted to the Gallery by caricature will stay to admire 
Romance and Symbolism, 
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MUSIC 
THE QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA 

It is as difficult to formulate general principles for the 
construction of a good concert programme as it is easy to 
complain of either incongruity or sameness in any one 
attempt. Sometimes, however, one is conscious that the 
numbers follow one another particularly well, and so it was 
at the Symphony Concert of the Queen’s Hall Orchestra 
last Saturday aiternoon. The only thing which might 
have been bettered was the selection from the third act of 
Die Meistersinger at the beginning, which, though naturally 
popular in the programmes of the Promenade Concerts, is, 
after all, only a very effective piece of stage music, and is 
hardly stalwart enough to begin a serious concert. The 
prelude would have been more suitable for a modern 
concert-overture. Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony, a 
Concertstiick for violoncello and orchestra by Ernst von 
Dohnanyi, heard for the first time in England and given 
with all the authority that Professor Hugo Becker’s playing 
imparts, and ‘‘ Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks” followed. 

A symphony by Beethoven, far from being prejudicial 
to it, is the best possible preparation for listening to new 
music. To a superficial listener everything may sound 
poor after Beethoven, because he only makes rough 
measurements and compares the bigness of the first with 
the smallness of what follows. One who really listens 
closely to the A major symphony gains therefrom a sense 
of security, of firmly rooted foundation, which prepares 
him well ior what is new. It clears his outlook and helps 
him to penetrate obscurity, to distinguish the true from 
the false. Dohnanyi's work, therefore, was placed in the 
most favourable position that the work of so honest a 
composer could occupy ; coming where it did it was impos- 
sible not to realise it as a very sincere piece of expression, 
moulded in a form sufficiently coherent to make its 
impression permanent. It is not a concerto, but a 
single movement bearing the general outlines of “ first 
movement” form, though it contains an adagio as a 
central episode, returning to the subject-matter of the 
first part after it. In spite of the uncunventional shape, 
however, it is difficult to escape the sensation that the 
composer is doing what has been done before, that there 
is a lack of vitality in the work as a whole. This may be 
partly due to the fact that the greater part is in a suave 
3-4 measure, unrelieved by themes of any very forcible 
thythm, and that the interpolation of the adagio lowers 
its vitality still further, at the point at which the 
pulse should quicken and the blood stir. The melodies 
of which it is built are beautiful, but not strikingly 
original, in fact they show very strongly the influ- 
ence of Brahms and.might almost have been by him. 
This is of course to praise and to condemn in one breath. 
The resemblance is strong enough to tempt comparison 
with the first movements of the second symphony and 
the violin concerto; both in the same key ot D major 
and beginning with the same gentle mood and time. If 
in the symphony Brahms had stopped after the appear- 
ance of the second subject and not tollowed it with those 
vigorous episodes and that commanding development 
Section, or if in the concerto he had rejected the imperious 
interruption of the episode which the solo violin plays 
upon three strings, we should have had something of 
Similar temper to this. As such vivid ‘contrasts as those 
of Brahms are lacking here, not even the virile playing of 
Professor Becker could relieve ‘it of a certain weakness. 
Just betore the coda, however, is one passage of remark- 
able force and originality, in which the solo player calls 
Out, as it were, all the violoncelli ot the orchestra to follow 
him. They are divided into tour and five parts, and while 
at first the solo violoncello recalls the themes of the adagio, 
they accompany piano and then play more important 
imitative phrases till, led by the soloist, they gather in 
volume and rise to an exciting climax of tone, which cul- 
minates in the principal theme, played by the violoncelli of 





the orchestra against a long shake on a high note by the 


solo player. It subsides into the coda, which is made im- 
pressive by the reiteration of the first two bars of the 
principal theme, a waving figure of quavers upon the 
strings, accompanied by a solemn rhythm upon the 
drums, gradually dying away to a pianissimo ending. It 
is a case which proves what dignity is gained by repeti- 
tion; its place in the coda gives to that little two-bar 
fragment an importance and a permanence in the memory 
which no other theme in the work has. 

After this graceful but slender work the “ pranks” of 
‘Till Eulenspiegel’? were very welcome, because, what- 
ever else he has or has not, Strauss possesses an exuberant 
vitality which cannot help beinginvigorating. However 
his later works can be adduced in support of the theory 
that music in the future will substitute the chromatic for 
the diatonic scale it is difficult to imagine, though there 
is some excuse for the misapprehension in view of their 
dithculties; but “Till Eulenspiegel” certainly knows 
nothing of such an evolution, in fact it would be point- 
less but for the tonality of F major which pervades it. 
Its writhings and twistings are ouly forcible or quaint, 
as the case may be, in connection with its diatonic foun- 
dation. Other tendencies in Strauss’s compositions are 
more easily understandable in this than in later works, his 
polyphonic methods and so forth, but besides such things 
the work is a splendid piece of whimsical writing and it 
was delightful, at the end of a rather serious concert, to 
watch Sirauss or “ Till Eulenspiegel ”’—it does not much 
matter which—cutting a caper, Of course writers of 
analytical notes tell us that we are to take it seriously, 
and perhaps Strauss means us to, but if he does, he 
should not choose cap and bells as his preaching garb, 
and while he does so he must forgive usif we mistake his 
sermon fora joke, Listened to by the same ears which 
heard the Seventh Symphony it certainly has something 
of the humour of the scherzo broadened into grotesque 
comedy. The twist by which Beethoven within the first 
twenty bars gains the key of A major and the violent 
juxtapositions of fortissimo and fiantssimo are surely pro- 
totypes of the kind of humour which is one of, if not the 
most conspicuous characteristic of Strauss. Perhaps the 
difference is that Beethoven had so much to say that was 
serious that he did not fear the charge of buffoonery in 
his lighter moments. Strauss is not alone among modern 
composers who are afraid of allowing themselves to be 
lighthearted, and:are anxious to insist in words upon a 
deeper meaning than the music implies. Be that as it 
may, there was no doubt about the merriment of the 
‘‘pranks” as Mr. Wood and his orchestra interpreted 
them, and a very fine performance finished a concert 
in which all the orchestral playing was of a high order. 


H. C.C, 








FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


Tue scene of Mr. Bagot’s forthcoming novel, “‘ Temptation,” 
is again laid in Italy. In his new work the author shifts his 
canvas from Rome and the intricacies of Roman society, and 
draws his characters from ihe ranks of the Italian provincial 
noblesse. The action of the story takes place in a well-known 
medieval city in the Roman province, and is more poignant 
in its development than is the case in Mr. Bagot’s preceding 
Italian studies. Messrs. Methuen will publish the book on St, 
Valentine’s Day. 

Mr. Edward Arnold announces a new novel by George A. 
Rirmingham entitled ‘‘ Benedict Kavanagh,”’ It is to be pub- 
lished on February 12. Miss Edith Rickert’s new novel * The 
Golden Hawk,” of which the scene is laid in Provence, 1s 
announced for the 15th. Other books to come from the same 
house in the next few days are a volume of essays entitled 
‘Six Radical Thinkers,’ by Professor John MacCunn, of the 
University of Liverpool, and Sir Rennell Rodd’s two volumes 
on Greece in the Middle Ages, ‘‘ The Princes of Achaia” and 
‘The Chronicles of Morea.’ 

The first number of the new “Social Problems Series” 
which Messrs, Jack announce will be a volume by Professor 
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Darroch, of Edinburgh University, entitled «‘ The Children : 
Some Educational Problems.” The series, of which several 
are already in manuscript form, will include “ The Citizen and 
his Duties,” by W. F. Trotter; ‘“‘Trades Unionism,” by R. 
Bell, M.P.; ‘Charity Organisation,” by Professor C. S. Loch ; 
“The Liquor Question,” by Arthur Sherwell, and other 
volumes on similar subjects. 

Mr. Harry de Windt’s new travel book, “ Through Savage 
Europe,” will be published on February 11 by Mr. Fisher 
Unwin. Mr.de Windt’s travels commenced in Montenegro, 
whence he proceeded va Dalmatia, Bosnia, Servia, Bulgaria, 
and Roumania into Russia, there visiting the Caucasus and 
other of the more disturbed districts. The last three chapters 
contain an account of the author’s experiences while investi- 
gating Russian revolutionary affairs for the Westminster Gazette, 
and include Mr. de Windt’s personal adventures during a 
serious riot in Warsaw, when more than a hundred people 
were slain by the soldiers of the Tsar. 

Messrs. MacLehose have in the press a work on “‘ The Roman 
Forts on the Bar Hill, Dumbartonshire,” by George Mac- 
donald and Alexander Park, with a note on the architectural 
details by Thomas Ross. 

Messrs. Hurst and Blackett will publish shortly a new novel 
by M.Urquhart, entitled ‘“‘ The Wheel: a Book of Beginnings.” 
Another novel promised by the same publishers is “‘ A Jury of 
the Virtuous,” by Patrick Hood. 

Messrs. Sampson Lowannounce that on and after February 20 
the price of “ Fighting Ships, 1906-7,” by F. T. Jane, will be 
raised from 21s. to 25s. This ainth annual edition contains, 
in addition to the usual drawings and details of the fighting 
ships of all nations, two special articles, one by Admiral Viren 
= a Arthur, and another by Admiral Nebogatoff on 

sushima, 








CORRESPONDENCE 


SHELLEY AS A PROOF-READER 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


Sir,—Mr. Andrew Lang’s interesting article in your last 
number was to me very welcome. But I think that after 
poising on the brink of a valuable solution for his problem he 
— off on the wrong side. I believe it will be found that all 
difficulty vanishes if we suppose that the printer misunderstand- 
ing Shelley’s symbols has in the list of errata inverted the 
corrections and errors. We thus have as the corrections really 
intended in the Revolt of Islam, canto viii., stanza xi. : 


For thou read these 
For Justice or etc., read Justice and etc. 


As to those, the misprint was in point of fact thou and the 
printer was so careless that he did not trouble to make sure 
that he read Shelley’s list of errata rightly by comparing them 
with his blunders. Shelleyin his manuscript wrote these; the 
printer in the proof gave thou; Shelley corrected this; and 
the printer then said in the errata he was correcting those! If 
this be right, grammar and sense become sane, and Mr. Andrew 
Lang, we may guess, was deterred from the suggestion only by 
his inability to penetrate “as one clear star the seaman saves.” 
For — I find here a contrast intended, and therein a proof 
that the reading I have suggested was Shelley’s own text. 
The same contrast is found in Tennyson who after describing 
‘that last weird battle in the west,” the 


, cryings for the light, 
Moans of the dying, and voices of the dead, 


continues with a simile: 


Last, as by some one death-bed after wail 
Of suffering, silence follows . . . 
thus over all that shore . . . 
A dead hush fell. 
STEPHEN HaswELL. 
February 2. 





THE SPLIT INFINITIVE 
To the Editor of Tas ACADEMY 


Sir,—I condemn the split infinitive and so far as I know 
habitually eschew it. Iam sorry to find that I have used it. 
But it does not seem to me to stand beside the vulgarism 
“like I did.” There are, I believe, instances of the split 
infinitive in the Bible, and it is sometimes really hard to avoid 
it without weakening the force of the sentence. 


R. Y. TyRRELL. 
February 2. 





P.S.—May I tell A. La T. that he will find M. Arnold’s poem 
on p.140 of “* Dublin Translations” (Hodges and Figgis, Dublin, 
and Longmans, London), with a Greek elegiac version by your 
humble servant intended to be in the manner of the Greek 


Anthology ? 
” R. Y. ‘ie } 


‘“ ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA” 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 

Srr,—Mr. George Stronach has almost completely enlisted 
my sympathy by his semi-protest against the spelling 
“Antony” as given in modern editions of this play. And, 
indeed, it may be said that a reversion to the ‘“‘th” of the 
Folio will cause some difficulty in the acceptance of Theobald’s 
emendation of the passage: 


For his Bounty, 
There was no winter in ’t ; an Anthony it was 
That grew the more by reaping: 


for, surely, the “‘h” is not so lightly to be dispensed with, as 
the emendation requires. I have defended the original text 
by urging that a contrast is intended between the actual 
Anthony and the Anthony of Cleopatra’s dream, and that an 
express reference to ‘‘Autumn ’’ adds nothing to the significance 
of the passage, which already contains implicitly all that such 
express reference would import. 

If I have misunderstood Mr. Stronach’s first letter, I regret 
it. But I would point out that he still uses ge which is 
likely to mislead those who take their facts at second-hand, 
when he speaks of “‘ Antony and Cleopatra, as originally written 
(5 acts, 42 scenes).” It matters not to the principle involved, 
who was responsible for the ridiculous division: the important 

int is that it does not occur in the original edition. 

Mr. Tree, however interesting his opinions may be, is hardly 
an unimpeachable authority on the question of the Folio 
version of this play being only a “first draft." The alleged 
“ first draft” seems to me to be practically flawless: I would 
curtail nothing, and alter next to nothing. 


ALFRED E, THISELTON. 
February 2. 


A RECORD OF SPANISH PAINTING 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


Sir,—I am sorry to occupy your space further with this 
unnecessary controversy. But Mr. Dodgson compels me to 
do this by making a statement that is certainly inaccurate in 
his rejoinder to my husband’s letter. He states that I 
promised not to reproduce in my book the information given 
to me, without sending him a proof, and that I failed to do 
this. Now the truth is that at the time Mr. Dodgson told me 
of the pictures at Teruel no arrangements had been made for 
my book, for the obvious reason that I had not decided to 
write it. Hence the impossibility of such a promise having 
been given. 

Directly the book was written, and before proofs were 
corrected, I wrote to Mr. Dodgson at Oxford, telling him I 
had used the information he had given me. To this letter I 
received no answer. On publication of the book in 1904 a 
notice was sent to him, and this he acknowledged by post- 
card, saying that he hoped to see the book. Three years have 
passed and now he brings these charges of inaccuracies against 
my work. 

C. GASQUOINE GALLICHAN. 

February 5. 


THE “PERSONAL EQUATION” 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 

S1x,—The above is originally an astronomical term used to 
express the difference between an observed result and the true 
arising out of personal qualities or peculiarities in an observer. 
The difference between the instant when an observer notes a 
phenomenon, as the transit of a celestial body, and the 
assumed instant of actua/ occurrence, as also the difference 
between the instants as noted by several observers is termed 
the personal equation. 

F, D. T. Lance. 
February 2. 


BOOKS—BORROWED AND BOUGHT 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


Sir,—The “‘ National Anti-Lending League” reminds one of 
Lamb’s Essay on ‘“‘The Two Races of Men,” and his quaint 
division_of the human species into ‘‘ the men who borrow, and 
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the men who lend.” With what a kindly pen does he touch 
on the peculiarities of the borrower? What a strange quartet 
does he form of the greatest borrowers of all ages! Alcibiades 
would have been shrewdly surprised to find himself classed 
with Falstaff, Sir Richard Steele and the incomparable Brinsley. 
But there is one class of borrowers that he cannot away 
with, to wit “‘your borrowers of books—-those mutilators of 
collections, spoilers of the symmetry of shelves, and creators 
of odd volumes.”” Though to be sure he makes one exception 
even here: ‘‘I counsel thee, shut not thy heart, nor vn 4 
library, against S. T. C.” Coleridge returned his books wit 
usury ; it is sad that the annotations of one’s friends so seldom 
enhance the value of one’s books. But people are not so lavish 
now with their “* good things,” and are far more likely to put 
them in their own note-books than in the margins of the books 
of their friends. Indeed if we are to judge at all by the 
samples found at random in books that pass through the 
hands of many readers, the standard of marginal annotation 
to-day is deplorable. 

Many people would echo to-day the sentiment expressed by 
Lamb in one of his letters to Samuel Taylor Coleridge: ‘‘ I am 
out of the world of readers. I hate all that do read, for they 
read nothing but reviews and new books. I gather myself up 
unto the old things.” For we are all ‘‘ hustled’ nowadays by 
the daily output of half a column of new books. Those of us 
who would keep at all au courant with the books of to-day 
have not time to read the old books; and yet, like the old 
wine, the old books are best. 

And best also are the books that each one collects for himself, 
especially if their purchase entails a sacrifice. How often the 
pleasure that a man gets out of his books varies inversely 
with his power of acquiring them! None knew better than 
Charles Lamb the triumph of bringing home a coveted prize, 
a joy unshared by the outside world, a private joy if there 
ever is one. Many who have thus collected a small library, 
book by book, reading each book before they bought another, 
will recollect the feeling of being amongst strangers when a 
sudden accession of books comes to them from a relation’s 
legacy or the bequest of a friend. They set to work to make 
acquaintance with them, as in duty bound: but they are not 
of their choosing ; the process is to a great extent perfunctory, 
and they never really catch up. For in the gery | as in the 
world a reader makes many acquaintances but few friends, and 
these few will be of his own choosing. 

P. M. W. 


SPELLING REFORM 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 

Sir,—Mr. E. A. Fisher was, I consider, right in saying that 
the written word is not essentially a symbol of sound but 
rather a symbol of thought. In a derivative language such as 
ours, which borrows and adopts words from every tongue 
under the sun, I take it perfect uniformity between the pro- 
nunciation and the writing is neither possible nor desirable. 
Another correspondent argues that the language is the speech, 
not tts feeble representation. 

Unfortunately, however, the written language becomes 
enriched by the adoption of foreign-grown words, where often 
a change of spelling by us would render them meaningless! 
In nine cases out of ten, too, the written word is a better 
vehicle of thought than mere speech, and we are dependent 
for the greater part of our knowledge on the written language. 
Too great latitude in spelling would certainly never do, as, in 
my opinion, ignorance of meaning by many would frequently 
strike at the very root of a word’s raison d’étre. 

F. D. T, Lance, 

February 2. 








BOOKS RECEIVED 
ART ‘ 

Nordau, Max. On Art and Artists. Translated by W. F. Harvey 
84x54. Pp. 351. Unwin, 7s. 6d. net. 

Coenen, Frans. Essays on Glass, China, Silver, etc.,in connec- 
tion with the Willet-Holthuysen Museum Collection, 
Amsterdam. With 32 illustrations. 10} x 7}# Pp. 62. Werner 
Laurie, 6s. 

[Essays published at long intervals in Onze Kunst.] 
Hutton, Edward. Perugino. 6x4. Pp. 200. Duckworth, 2s. 


net. 
[In the “ Popular Library of Art.”] 
Addison, Julia de Wolf. Zhe Art of the Dresden Gallery. 73x 5}. 
Pp. 455. Bell, 6s. net. 
[“ A critical survey of the schools and painters as represented in 
the Royal Collection.” Short bibliography and index.] 





ETHNOLOGY 
Werner, A. Zhe Natives of British Central Africa. With 32 
full-page illustrations. 95%. Pp. 303. Constable, 6s. net. 
[In the “ Native Races of the British Empire ”’ series.] 


FICTION 

Baynton, Barbara. Human Toll. 7$%x5}. Pp. 344. Duck- 
worth, 6s. 

Marchmont, A.W. Jn the Cause of Freedom. 7%X5}. Pp. 318. 
Ward, Lock, 6s. 

Ellis, Mrs. Havelock. Xzét’s Woman. A Cornish Idyll. 7345 
Pp. 163. Alston Rivers, 3s. 6d. (See p. 144.) 

Lysaght, Sidney Royse. Her Majesty's Rebels. 7} x5}. Pp. 488. 
Macmillan, 6s. 

Macnaughton, S. Zhe Expensive Miss du Cane. 7} x5. Pp. 302. 
Heinemann, 6s. 

“Rita.” Zhe Pointing Finger. 735. Pp. 306. Nash, 6s. 

Dawe, Carlton. Her Highness’s Secretary. A Romance. 7} x5]. 
Pp. 341. Nash, 6s, 

Watson, E. H. Lacon. The Barony of Brendon. 73.5}. Pp. 320. 
Brown, Langham, 6s. 

ee ee My Lady Nan. 8x5}. Pp. 393. Hurst & Blackett. 

s. 


Hope, Graham. Amalia. 7}x5}. Pp. 316. Smith, Elder, 6s. 

Summers, Dorothy. A Man’s Love. 73x 5}. Pp. 314. Unwin, 6s. 

Meade, L. T. Zhe Girl and her Fortune, 735}. Pp. 288. 
Hodder & Stoughton, 6s. 

[Lovers of the works of Mrs. Meade—though it is unlikely that 
they read the ACADEmy—will be enraptured on finding, 
opposite the title-page of this the latest expression of her 
genius, a portrait of the author.] 

Marshall, Archibald. Zxtom Manor. 745. Pp. 406. Alston 
Rivers, 6s. 
Emerson, Willis George. 7he Builders. 745}. Pp. 361. Brown 
Langham, 6s. 
HISTORY 
Indiscreet Letters from Peking. Edited by B. L. Putnam Weale. 
83x 5%. Pp. 310. Hurst & Blackett, 7s. 6d. net. 

[“ Being the notes of an eye-witness, which set forth in some 
detail, from day to day, the real story of the siege and sack of 
a distressed capital in 1900—the year of great tribulation.” ] 


LITERATURE 
Young, Charles Alexander. Zhe Waverley Novels. An appre- 
ciation. 7$x5}. Pp.136: MacLehose, 3s. net. 
Huchon, R. Un potte réaliste anglais: George Crabbe, 1754-1532. 
10x6}. Paris: Librairie Hachette, n.p. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

James, Henry. Zhe‘American Scene. 83x6. Pp. 465. Chap- 
man & Hall, 12s. 6d. net. 

The Golden Sayings of the Blessed Brother Giles of Assist. Newly 
translated and edited, together with a sketch of his life, by the 
Rev. Fr. Paschal Robinson. 74x 4}. Pp. 141. Philadelphia: 
The Dolphin Press, $1.00, 

Schooling, John Holt. London County Council Finance from the 
beginning down to March 31, 1907, made clear to ratepayers. 
With 57 tables and 21 diagrams. 9}x6}. Pp. 168. Murray, 
2s. 6d. net. 

Deane, Anthony. Friends and Fellow-Labourers of St. Paul. 
Some character-studies. 63x44. Pp. 107. Wells Gardner, 
Is. 6d. 

[Gamaliel ; Apollos; Barnabas; Philemon; Priscilla and 
Aquila ; Timothy.] 

Sutherland, William. Zhe Colonisation of Scotland. 74x43}. 
Pp. 94. Rider, Is. net. 

[Articles which have appeared in the columns of the Glasgow 
Herald.) 

Curtis, Adela. Zhe New Mysticism. 74x4}. Pp. 196. Curtis 
& Dawson, n.p. 

[Six lectures given in Kensington and at Cobham, Surrey, in 
November 1906.] 

Hyatt, Alfred H. Zhe Pocket George Eliot. 54x34. Pp. 203. 
Chatto & Windus, 2s. net. 

[‘* Being passages chosen from the works of George Eliot.’’] 

Dicey, Edward. Zhe Egypt of the Future. 745. Pp. 216. 
Heinemann, 3s. 6d. net. 

The Public Schools Year Book 1907. 745. Pp. 668. Sonmnen- 
schein, 3s. 6d. net. 

POETRY 


Shepherd, Frederick B. Bernardine. A dramatic poem. 7} x5}. 
Pp. 134. Clifton : Baker ; London ; Simpkit, Marshall, 2s. net, 
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Scott, Frederick George. A Hymn of Empire, and other poems. 
8x5}. Pp. 55. Toronto: Briggs, n.p. 

Hall, H. R. Rondeaux and Songs. 63x4. Pp. 31. Parker, 
Is. net. 

[Some of these pieces have previously appeared in the ACADEMY 

and some in Country Life.] 

Hills, Malcolm H. The Cavaliers. A story in rhyme, 7}%5. 
Pp. 166. Birmingham: Cornish, 2s. 6d. net. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Mitchell, W. Structure and Growth of the Mind, 9x6. Pp. 512. 
Macmillan, Ios. net. 


REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS 


Poems by Robert Burns. With an introduction by Neil Munro. 
Pp. 245. Poems by Matthew Arnold, With an introduction 
by Alice Meynell. Pp. 3¢0. Essays by William Hazlitt. 
With an introduction by Charles Whibley. Pp. 451. Each 
6x4}. Blackie, cloth, 1s. 6d. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net 
each. 

Poems of Herrick. Selected and edited, with an introduction, by 
the Rev. Canon Beeching. 7x5. Pp. 258. Jack, 2s. 6d. net. 

[In the “ Golden Poets ” series.] 

Lodge, Thomas. Rosalynde. A novel. With 8 photogravures 
and several Jine illustrations by Thomas Maybank. Pp. 150. 
8}x6. Pp. 150, Routledge, 3s. 6d. net. 

[In the “ Photogravure and Colour” series.] 

Dampier’s Voyages. Edited by John Masefield. In 2 volumes— 
yol. ii. 9x6. Pp. 624. E. Grant Richards, 12s, 6d. net, 
[Consisting of a New Voyage Round the World, a Supple- 
ment to the Voyage Round the World, Two Voyages to Cam- 
peachy, a Discourse of Winds, a Voyage to New Holland, and 
a Vindication, in answer to the Chimerical Relation of William 

Funnell.’’] 

The Works of William Shakespeare. Edited by Sir Henry Irving 
and Frank A. Marshall. With many hundred illustrations 
and notes and introduction to each play by various writers, 
Vols. ix.and x. Each 9x64. Pp. 264 and 276. Gresham 
Publishing Co., n.p. 

[New volumes in the “ Henry Irving Shakespeare.” Vol. ix. 
contains: Othello and Hamlet; Vol. x.: Measure for 
Measure, King Lear, and Pericles.] 

Eliot, George. Felix Holt the Radical, 8x5}. Pp. 487. With 
phovagravare frontispiece by Edgar Bundy. Blackwood, 

s. 6d. net. 

[Addition to the new “ Popular Edition” of the works of George 
Eliot.] 

Grote, George, A History of Greece from the time of Solon to 
403 B.C. Condensed and edited, with notes and appendices, 
by J. M. Mitchell and M, O. B, Caspari. 9x6. Pp. 812. 
Routledge, 5s. net. 

[A summary of omissions is given in the Editors’ preface. They 
have “ embodied a great deal of valuable and, to the best of 
their knowledge, unpublished material from the lecture notes 
and private instruction of their former tutor, the Rey. E. M. 
Walker.” A short bibliography, covering the whole of Greek 
history down to the Roman Conquest, has been appended. ] 

Macnamara, T. J. School-Room Humour. 6}x4}, Pp. 157. 
Bristol : Arrowsmith, Is. 

Albanesi, E, Maria. Simple Simon. Illustrated by Reginald 
Savage. 84x5#. Pp.114. Newnes, 6d 

Haggard, H. Rider. Zhe Witch's Head. Illustrated by Cyrus 
Cuneo. 8$x6. Pp. 216. Newnes, 6d, 

Schnabel, Dr. Carl. Handbook of Metallurgy, Translated by 
Henry Lonis. Second edition, Vol. ii. 8}x6}. Pp. 867. 
Macmillan, 21s. net. 

[Deals with Zinc, Cadmium, Mercury, Bismuth, Tin, Antimony, 
Arsenic, Nickel, Cobalt, Platinum, and Aluminium.] 


THEOLOGY 
Masterman, J. Howard B. “ 7 Believe in the Holy Ghost.” 6} x 4}. 
Pp. 106. Wells Gardner, 2s. 
[‘‘A study of the doctrine of the holy spirit in the light of modern 
thought.”’] 


TOPOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL 


Ewing, William. Arab and Druze at Home, 31 lllustrations and 
map. 8x5}. Pp. 180. Jack,5s net, 
[A record of travel and intercourse with the peoples east of the 
Jordan. ] 


Mallik, M. C. Jmpressions of a Wanderer. 74x5. Pp. 232. 
Unwin, 53s, net, 





THE BOOKSHELF 


Religion and Experience, by J. Brierley (Clarke, 6s.), helps 
to confirm the good ten predaicn 3 had ‘cxmwed of this writer 
-_ oe gp a er a It is — that the 

ought is, stri s , original, except in its expression 
and filustration. The chie value of the Pooke consists in the 
facts that the writer combines a truly liberal with a deeply 
religious spirit; that he is em ja in the thoughts of the 
world’s highest thinkers, ancient and modern, and that he is 
able to place their ideas before his readers in such telling 
fashion that they may be “ understanded of the le.” We 
do not mean to suggest that he contributes nothing which is 
really his own. The book abounds in suggestive sayings and 
illuminating touches which throw new light upon old ideas, 
giving them life and reality. As an instance of this may be 
cited his striking treatment of “ A Question of Age,” wherein 
he takes a line which, though running counter to conventional 
notions, gives at once an impression of truth. One of the 
most characteristic features of this, as of the other work, is 
the way in which he seems to pierce to the essence of the 
religious idea beneath its outward and changing expressions, 
and, while showing himself no slave to the past, reinterprets 
it in the light of the present. This writer does not shirk 
difficulties, but faces them, not with the easy optimism which 
is only too common and which onl explains them away, but 
with a healthy, virile and practical idealism, as in the excellent 
chapters on “ The Religion of Calamity,” ‘‘ Of Self-creation,” 
and “ The Farther Side.” 


The Blessed John Vianney, Curé D’Ars. By Joseph Vianney. 
Translated by C. W. W. (Duckworth, 3s. net.)—In this little 
volume of two hundred es we have a well-written and 
interesting sketch of the life of this remarkable “soldier of the 
cross.’’ The saint’s early piety, his struggles and difficulties 
owing to imperfect education, the action of his victorious will, 
supported by the sense of mission, in overcoming them ; his 
wonderful devotion, zeal and self-renunciation, and its still 
more wonderful fruits, are described, on the whole, with 
calmness and moderation. The “miraculous” element is not 
unduly exalted, though the saint is asserted to have had that 


‘gift of healing which is claimed by the adherents of so many 


present-day cults. One cannot help feeling that, if the account 
here given of his austerities, combined with overwhelming 
labours, is literally true, he must not only have possessed an 
iron will but have inherited an extraordinarily vigorous con- 
stitution from his peasant ancestors, in order to have been 
able, as he did, to live and work up to old age. And in any 
case the most probable theory to account for the remarkable 
series of haliucinations from which he is said to have suffered 
for many years, is that they were due to such pious excesses, 
rather than to the malice of the devil to which he ascribed 
them, It is clear, however, that the narrative is not free from 
exaggeration. 


Life and Evolution. By F. W. Headley. (Duckworth, 8s. 
net.)—When it was proposed that Goldsmith should write a 
history of animated nature, Johnson declared that it would 
read like a fairy-tale. Mr. Headley’s book is like Goldsmith’s 
in that it is vastly entertaining, but whereas Goldsmith’s 
book is notoriously incorrect, Mr. Headley’s is a mass of facts 
placed before the reader in a pleasantly familiar style. It is 
indeed, in Tennyson's phrase, a series of ‘‘ the fairy-tales of 
science,” in which we are shown the slow steps by which life 
crept into higher forms from moneron to man, the text being 
largely supplemented by excellent illustrations from drawings 
and photographs. The value of the book lies in the strong 
impulse it is sure to raise in many readers to verify the 
statements for themselves, and thereby enlarge the circle of 
students of science. Theauthor has ranged his facts admirably 
and the book, being written in very simple and almost non- 
scientific language, should be very widely read. The illustra- 
tion facing p. 51 has been inserted upside down in our copy 
and ‘‘ head’ should be substituted for *‘leg’’ in the sentence 
‘* The horse, with his leg tied to his fore-feet, looked as if he 
were eating” (p. 116, 1. 12 from top). 


The Science Year Book and Diary for 1907. Edited by Major 
B, F, §. Baden-Powell (King, Sell, 5s. net).—This is the third 
year of issue of this excellent diary which contains astro- 
nomical, physical and chemical tables, a summary of progress 
in science, and biographies of eminent scientists. This last 
should be either completed or be omitted ; such names for 
instance, as Hartog, Shipley, I. B. J. Sollas, and E, W. 
MacBride, and McWeeney are not in the list. 
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